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THE PASSING OF AH SIN. 


A TALE OF THE DARK CANON. 


By WiturAM KELLY. 


BOUT half a mile north of Jo Dunfer’s the highway dips 
into a sunless ravine, which opens out on either hand in a 
half confidential manner, as if it had a secret to impart at some 
more convenient season. I never used to ride through it without 
looking first to the one side and then to the other, to see if the 
time had arrived for the promised revelation. I saw nothing—and 
I never did see anything ; there was no feeling of disappointment, 
for I knew the disclosure was only withheld for a time, and for some 
good reason which I had no right to question. That I should one 
day be taken into full confidence I no more doubted than I 
doubted the existence of Jo Dunfer himself, through whose place 
the cafion ran. It was said that Jo had once undertaken to erect 
a cabin on some remote portion of his land, but for some reason 
had abandoned the enterprise, and constructed his present habita- 
tion, half residence and half whisky-shop, upon an extreme corner 
of his estate. 

This Jo Dunfer, or, as he was best known in the neighbourhood, 
“Whisky Jo,” was a very important personage in those parts. He 
was about forty years of age, a long shock-headed fellow, with a 
corded face and a knotty fist like a bunch of prison keys. He was 
a hairy man, with a stoop in his walk, like that of one who is about 
to spring upon something and rend it. Next to the peculiarity 
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from which he had derived his local nickname his most obvious 
characteristic was a deep-seated antipathy to the Chinese. I saw 
him once in a great rage because one of his herdsmen permitted a 
weary Chinaman to slake his thirst at the horse-trough in front of 
his tumble-down establishment. I ventured to faintly remonstrate 
with Jo for his unchristian spirit, but he merely replied that “ Ther 
wusn’t no mention of Chinamen in the Noo Test’ment,” and strode 
away to wreak his anger upon his little white man-servant, whom I 
suppose the inspired scribes had likewise omitted to mention by 
name. Some days afterwards, finding him sitting alone in his bar- 
room, I cautiously approached the subject, when, greatly to my 
relief, the ends of his long mouth drew round into a good-natured 
grin, and with an air of condescension he explained : “ You youngsters 
are too good to live in Texas; you had better, all of ye, git back to 
Boston, for none of ye don’t understand our play. People who 
are born with gold spoons, a-shovellin’ choice viuns inter their 
mouths, can afford to hang out liberary ideas about Chinagration” 
(by which poor Jo meant Chinese immigration), “but us, as has 
to hunt around on the outside for our grub, h’aint got no time for 
foolishness.” 

And this long consumer, who had never done a stroke of honest 
work in his life, sprung the lid of a Chinese tobacco-box, and with 
thumb and forefinger forked out a wad like a miniature haycock. 
Holding this reinforcement within supporting distance, he fired 
away with renewed confidence : 

“TI tell ye, youngster, ther a bad lot, and ther goin’ for every- 
thing green in this country, except yourself” (here he encountered 
a stubborn chuckle, and pushed the reserve tobacco into the breach), 
like a herd of ’Gyptian locusses. I had one of ’em to work for me 
five years ago, an’ I'll tell ye all about it, so’t ye ken see the bearins 
of this whole question. 

“JT wasn’t doin’ well them days—drank more’n wus good fur 
me, an’ hadn’t no nice sense of my duty as a free white citizen, so 
I got this pagan as a kind of cook, and turned off a Mexican woman. 
But when I got relig’n, and they talked of makin’ me justice of the 
peace, my eyes wus opened. But what wus I to do? If I fired 
him out, somebody else would take him, and mightn’t treat him 
well. What would any Christian do, ’specially one new to the 
business ?” 

Jo paused for a reply with an expression of grave thoughtfulness, 
but an indescribable air of uneasiness, as of one who has arrived at 
a correct result in the solution of a problem by some short cut of his 
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own, but is not quite satisfied with the method. He finally rose, and 
swallowed a tumblerful of bad whisky from a full bottle on the 
counter, and resumed his seat and his story: 

“ Besides, he wasn’t of no account: didn’t know nothin’, and 
wus always puttin’ on airs ; they'll all do it. I stood it as long as I 
could, but ’twa’n’t no kind of use. Still, I couldn’t quite make up 
my mind to discharge him ; an’ I’m glad now I didn’t, for the 
example of what follers would have been lost. I’m mighty glad,” 
and Jo’s glee was celebrated at the decanter. 

“ Once—twas nigh on to five years ago come next October 
fifteenth—I started in to stick upacabin. "Twas afore this ’un was 
built, and in another place ; it don’t signify where, ’cause ’tain’t of no 
importance. I set Ah Sin an’ the little white, named Gopher, to 
cuttin’ the timber. I didn’t expect Ah Sin to be of much account, 
‘cause he wus so little, with a face almost as fair as your’n, and big 
black eyes, that somehow I seem to see ’em yet.” 

While delivering this trenchant thrust at syntax and sense Mr. 
Dunfer fixedly regarded a knot-hole in the thin board partition, as if 
that were one of the eyes whose size and colour had incapacitated 
his servant for active usefulness. 

“ Now, you youngsters won’t believe anything agin’ the infernal 
yellow devils,” he suddenly flamed out, with an appearance of rage, 
which somehow failed to impress me; “but I tell ye that that 
Chinaman was the perversest scoundrel you ever dreamed of.” 

I was about to explain that perverse scoundrels were not a staple 
article in my nightly visions, when Jo rose excitedly, dashed in 
another brimming tumbler of whisky, and resumed, standing : 

“That miser’ble pig-tailed Mongolian went to hewin’ at the 
saplins all round the stems, girdleways. I p’inted out his error as 
patiently as I could, an’ showed him how to cut ’em on two sides, so 
as to make ’em fall right ; but no sooner did I turn my back onto 
him like this ”—and he amplified his illustration as he turned on me 
by taking in some more liquor—“ than he wus at it again. It wus 
jest this way; while I looked at him so,” regarding me rather un- 
steadily, and with evident complexity of vision, “he wus all right ; 
but when I looked away, so,” taking a long swig at the decanter, 
“he wus all wrong. Then I’d gaze at him reproachful-like, so, and 
he’d reform.” 

Probably Mr. Dunfer honestly intended the look he turned on me 
to be a merely reproachful one ; but it was singularly well calculated 
to arouse the gravest apprehension in the breast of any unarmed 


person so reproached, and as I had lost all interest in his tale, I 
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rose to go. Before I had fairly risen he again turned to the 
counter, and with a barely audible “ so” had emptied the bottle at a 
gulp. Heavens, what a yell! It was like a Titan in his last strong 
agony. Jo staggered back after emitting it, as a cannon recoils from 
its own thunder, and then dropped into his chair, as if he had been 
stricken down like an ox in Smithfield, his eyes drawn sideways to- 
wards the wall with a stony stare that made my flesh creep. Looking 
in the same direction, I saw, with a shudder, that the knot-hole in 
the wall had indeed become a human eye, a full black eye, that 
glared into my own with an entire lack of expression, more awful 
than the most devilish glitter. I involuntarily covered my face with 
my hands to shut out the horrible illusion, if such it was, and the 
little white servant, coming into the room at that moment, broke the 
spell, and I walked out of the room with a sort of dazed fear that 
delirium tremens was contagious. My horse was tied up at the 
watering-trough, so I mounted him, and gave him his head, too 
much troubled in mind to note whither he took me. 

I did not know what to think of all this, and, like everyone who 
does not know what to think, I thought a great deal, and naturally 
to very little purpose. The only reflection that seemed at all satis- 
factory was one not at all connected with Jo Dunfer and his point- 
less narrative ; and this was that on the morrow I should be some 
miles away, with a strong probability of never returning. 

A sudden coolness brought me out of my abstraction, and, 
looking up, I found myself entering the deep shadows of the ravine. 
‘The day was stifling, and this transition from the heat of the parched 
fields to the cool gloom, heavy with the pungency of cedars, and 
vocal with the melody of the birds that had been driven to its leafy 
asylum, was very refreshing. I looked for my mystery as usual, but 
not finding the ravine in a communicative mood, dismounted, led my 
sweating animal into the undergrowth, tied him securely to a tree, 
and sat down on a rock to meditate. I began bravely by analysing 
my pet superstition about the haunted valley. Having resolved 
it into its constituent elements, I arranged them into convenient 
troops and squadrons, and, collecting all the forces of my logic, bore 
down upon them from impregnable premises with the thunder of 
irresistible conclusions and a great noise of intellectual shouting. 
Then, when my big mental guns had overturned all opposition, the 
routed enemy massed silently into a solid phalanx on the flanks and 
captured me, “ bag and baggage.”! An indefinable fear came upon 
me, and I rose to shake it off, and strolled up the narrow dell by an 

1 Vide speech of late G.O.M. 
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old grass-grown cow-path that seemed to flow along the bottom, as 
a kind of substitute for the brook that Nature had neglected to 
provide. 

The trees among which the path straggled were very ordinary, 
well-behaved plants, a trifle perverted as to bole and eccentric as to 
bough, but with nothing unearthly in their general aspect. A few 
loose boulders, which had detached themselves from the sides of 
the depression, to set up an independent existence at the bottom, 
had dammed up the pathway here and there, but their stony re- 
pose had nothing in it of the stillness of death. There was a kind 
of death-chamber hush in the valley, it is true, and a mysterious 
whisper above ; the wind was just fingering the tops of the trees—that 
was all. 

It is strange that in all this time I had not once thought of 
connecting Mr. Dunfer’s drunken narrative with what I now sought, 
and it was only when I came upon a clear space, and stumbled over 
the level trunks of some small trees, that the revelation came to me. 
This was the site of the abandoned cabin; and the fact was the 
more forcibly impressed upon me by quickly noting that some of the 
rotting stumps were hacked all round in a most unwoodmanlike 
manner, while others were cut square, and the butt-ends of the corre- 
sponding trunks showed they had been felled by the axe of a master. 
The opening was not more than ten yards in diameter, and upon 
one side was a little knoll, some ten feet across, bare of shrubbery 
but covered with green grass. Upon this, standing up rigidly a 
foot or two above the grass, was a headstone! I have put a note of 
admiration here, not to indicate any surprise of my own, but that of 
the reader. For myself, I felt none. I regarded that lonely tomb- 
stone with something of the same feeling that Columbus must have 
had when he saw the hills of San Salvador. Before approaching it 
I completed leisurely my survey of the stumps, and examined critically 
the prostrate trunks. I was even guilty of the affectation of winding 
my watch at an unusual hour with great care and deliberation. Then 
I lighted a cigar, and found a quiet satisfaction in the delay. All 
these unnecessary but only possible preliminaries being arranged, 
I approached my mystery. 

The grave, a rather short one, was in somewhat better repair 
than seemed right, considering its age and surroundings ; and I 
actually widened my eyes at a clump of beautiful violets, showing 
evidence of comparatively recent watering. The stone was a rude 
enough affair, and had evidently done duty once as a doorstep. In 
its front was carved, or rather dug, an inscription, the exaggerated 
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eccentricity of which I could not hope to reproduce without aid 
from the engraver. It read thus: 


“ AH SIN: Chinaman. 


“ Aige unnone. Workt last fur Wisky Jo. This monument is 
erected by the saim to keep ’is memmery green, and likewise a 
warnin’ to all Selestials notter put on airs like Wites. Dammum.” 


It would be difficult to adequately convey my amazement at this 
astounding epitaph. The meagre but conscientious description of 
the deceased, the insolent frankness of confession, the grotesque and 
ambiguous anathema, marked this as the production of one who 
must have been demented. I felt that any further discovery would 
be a pitiful anti-climax, and with an unconscious regard for dramatic 
effect I turned squarely round and walked away. A strange feeling 
of depression came over me, and threading my way through the 
dense undergrowth I came to the tree where my horse was fastened, 
and mounting him, rode slowly homewards. 

Some five years have elapsed since my discovery of the unfortu- 
nate Chinaman’s grave, and by chance or destiny I find myself once 
more in the neighbourhood. I was ever anxious to learn what fate 
had had in store for my quondam friend Mr. Dunfer, and in order 
to satisfy my curiosity on that point started out on foot one bright 
morning in May, hoping that my ravine would again take me into its 
confidence. I took a short cut for the old whisky shanty by a path 
which led across the hills, and had not proceeded more than half a 
mile after crossing the summit when my ears were assailed by male- 
dictions and shouts, uttered in a shrill treble voice, accompanied by 
the grinding of wheels over a narrow and seldom used road leading 
to my ravine. 

“Gee up, there, old Fuddy-Duddy!” This unique adjuration 
came from the lips of a queer little man perched atop of a light 
waggon, full of firewood, behind a pair of fat oxen, who were hauling 
it easily along with a simulation of herculean effort that had evidently 
not imposed upon their driver. As that gentleman happened at the 
moment to be staring me squarely in the face, and smiting his 
animals at random with a long pole, it was not quite clear whether 
he was addressing me or one of them, or whether his beasts were 
named Fuddy and Duddy respectively, and were both subjects of 
the imperative verb “to gee up.” Anyhow, the command produced 
no visible effect on any one of us, and the queer little man removed 
his eyes from my face long enough to prod Fuddy and Duddy 
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alternately with his pole, remarking quietly and with some feeling, 
“Dern your skin!” as if they enjoyed that integument in common. 
So far my request for a ride had elicited no further attention than I 
have indicated, and finding myself falling slowly astern, I quickened 
my pace, and soon overtook the mannikin and his waggon. I placed 
one foot upon a spoke of one of the hind wheels, and then was 
enabled to scramble forward and seat myself beside the driver, who 
took no notice of me until he had administered another indiscrimi- 
nate castigation to his cattle, accompanied by the advice to “ Buckle 
down, you derned incapable!” Then, while this dual incapable was 
supposed by courtesy to be revelling in the happiness of obedience 
to constituted authority, the master trained his big black eyes upon 
me with an expression strangely and somewhat unpleasantly familiar, 
laid down his rod, which neither blossomed nor turned into a serpent, 
as I half expected, folded his arms, and gravely demanded: “ Wa’t 
did you do to Wisky ?” 

My natural reply would have been that I drank it ; but there was 
something about the query that suggested a hidden significance, and 
something about the man that did not encourage a shallow jest, and 
so, having no other answer ready, I merely held my tongue, but felt 
as if I were resting under an imputation of guilt, and that my silence 
was being construed into a confession. Just then a cold shadow fell 
upon my cheek, and caused me to look up. We were descending 
into my ravine. I cannot describe the sensation that came upon 
me. I had not seen it since it unbosomed itself several years ago, 
and now I felt like one to whom a friend has made some sorrowing 
confession of crime long past, and who has basely deserted him in 
consequence. ‘The old memories of Jo Dunfer, his fragmentary 
revelation, and the unsatisfactory inscription on the headstone, came 
back with singular distinctness. I wondered what had become of Jo, 
and I turned sharply round and asked the little man. He was intently 
watching his cattle, and without withdrawing his eyes replied : 

“Gee up, old Terrapin! He lies alongside of Ah Sin, up 
the cafion. Like to see it? ‘They al’ayscome back to the spot; I’ve 
bin expectin’ you. Woah!” 

At the word of command Fuddy-Duddy, the incapable Terrapin, 
came to a dead halt, and before the echo of the vowel had died 
away up the ravine had folded up all his eight legs and lain down 
in the dusty road, regardless of the effect upon his derned skin. 
The queer little man slid off his seat to the ground, and started up 
the dell without deigning to look back to see if I was following. 
But I was, 
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It was about the same season of the year and at near the same 
hour of the day of my last visit. The magpies clamoured loudly, 
and the trees whispered darkly as before ; and I somehow traced in 
the two a fanciful analogy to the open boastfulness of Mr. Jo Dunfer’s 
mouth and the mysterious reticence of his manner, and to the 
profanity of his sole literary production—the Epitaph. All things 
in the valley seemed unchanged, excepting the cow-path, which was 
almost wholly upgrown with rank weeds. When we came out into 
the “clearing,” however, there was change enough. Among the 
stumps and trunks of the fallen saplings, those that had been hacked 
China fashion were no longer distinguishable from those that had 
been cut “ Melican-way.” It was as if the old-world barbarism and 
the new-world civilisation had reconciled their differences by the 
arbitration of an impartial decay—as one day they must. The 
knoll was there, but the thorny brambles had obliterated its effete 
grasses, and the patrician garden violet had disappeared. Another 
grave, a long and robust mound, had been made beside the former 
one, which seemed to shrink from the comparison ; and in the 
shadow of a new headstone the old one lay prone upon the ground, 
with its marvellous inscription wholly illegible. In point of literary 
merit the new epitaph was altogether inferior to the old, and was 
even repulsive in its terse and savage jocularity. It read: 


“© Jo Dunfer—Done for !” 


By the air of silent pride with which my guide pointed it out 
I was convinced that it was a conception of his own; but I turned 
from it with indifference, and tenderly brushing away the leaves from 
the tablet of the dead pagan, restored the mocking inscription of five 
years ago, which seemed now, fresh from its grave of leaf mould, to 
possess a certain pathos. My guide, too, appeared altered as he 
looked at it, and I fancied I detected beneath his whimsical exterior 
a-real earnest manhood. But while I regarded him the old far- 
away look, so subtly forbidding and so tantalisingly familiar, crept 
back into his great eyes, and repelled while it attracted. I resolved 
if possible to end this scene and clear up my mystery. 

“My friend,” said I, pointing to the smaller grave, “did 
Jo Dunfer murder the Chinaman ?” 

He was leaning against a tree and looking across the little 
clearing into the top of another, or through it into the sky beyond— 
I don’t know which. He never moved a muscle of his body nor 
trembled an eyelash as he slowly replied : 
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“No, sir, he justifiably hommicided him.” 

“ Then he did really kill him?” 

“Kill im? I think’e did—rather. Don’t everybody know that? 
Didn’t ’e stand up before the Corriner an’ confess it? An’ didn’t 
the jury render out a verdick uv ‘Come to’ ’is death by a healthy 
Christian sentiment workin’ in the Caucashun breast’? An’ didn’t 
the Church at the Hill fire him out fur it? An’ didn’t the indepen- 
dent voters ‘lect him Jestice o’ the Peace to get even on the 
gospelers? I don’t know w’er you was brought up!” 

“But did Jo actually do this because the Chinaman could 
not or would not learn to cut down trees in the manner he pre- 
scribed ?” 

“Yes, it stan’s so on the reckerd. That wus the defence ’e 
made, an’ it got ’im clear. Stan’in’ on the reckerd, its legie an’ 
troo. My knowin’ better don’t make no difference with legle trooth. 
It wa’n’t none of my fun’ral, an’ I wusn’t invited. But the real 
fact is (an’ I wouldn’t tell it to any other livin’ soul, nor at any 
other livin’ place—an’ you ought ’o known it long ago) that Jo was 
jealous o’ me!” And the little wretch actually swelled out, and 
made a comical show of adjusting an imaginary cravat, noting the 
effect in the palm of his hand, which he held up before him as 
a mirror. 

“ Jealous of you?” I repeated, with ill-mannered astonishment. 

“ Yes, jealous 0’ me! W’y, ain’t I nice?”—assuming a mocking 
attitude of studied grace, and twitching the wrinkles out of his 
threadbare waistcoat. Then suddenly changing his expression to 
one of deep feeling, and dropping his voice to a low pitch, he 
continued : 

“Yes, Jo thought dead loads o’ that Chinaman. Nobody 
but me ever knowed ’ow ’e doted onto ’im. Couldn’t bear ’im out 
uv ‘is sight—the derned fool! An’ when ’e cum down to this 
clearin’ one day an’ foun’ me an’ Ah Sin neglectin’ our work—im 
asleep an’ me a chasin’ a tarantula out uv ’is sleeve—Wisky laid 
hold o’ my axe an’ let us ’av it. I dodged jest then, fur the derned 
spider had bit me, but Ah Sin got it bad in the breast an’ stiffened 
out. Wisky was jest a weighin’ me out another one, w’en he 
seed the spider fastened onto my finger, an’ ’e knowed ’e’d made a 
derned Jack uv ’isself. So’e knelt down an’ made a dernder one. 
Fur Ah Sin giv a little kick, an’ opened ’is eyes—’e had eyes like 
mine—an’ puttin’ up ’is hands, drew Wisky’s big head down, an’ 
held it there while ’e stayed—w’ich wusn’t long, for a tremblin’ ran 
all through him, an’ ’e giv a long moan, an’ went off.” 
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During the progress of this story the narrator had become 
transfigured. Gradually the comic, or rather the sardonic, element 
had been eliminated, and as, with bowed head and streaming eyes, he 
painted that strange death-scene it was with difficulty I suppressed an 
audible sob. But this consummate actor had somehow so managed 
me that the sympathy due to his dramatis persone was really 
bestowed upon himself. I don’t know how it was done, but when 
he had concluded I was just upon the point of taking him in my 
arms, when suddenly a broad grin danced across his countenance, 
and with a light laugh he continued : 

“ W’en Wisky got ’is nob out o’ Chancery ’e wus about the wuss- 
lookin’ cuss you ever seed. All ’is good clothes—’e used to dress 
flashy them times—wus spilt. *Is hair wus tussled, an’ ’is face, w’at I 
could see uv it, wus so wite that chalk ’ud ’a made a black mark on 
it. ’E jest stared once at me, ’s if I wa’n’t no account, an’ then 
I don’t know any more, fur ther wus shootin’ pains a chasin’ one 
another from my bit finger to my head, an’ the sun went down 
behind that hill. 

** So the inquest wus held without my assistance, an’ Wisky went 
before it, an’ told his own story; an’ told it so well that the jury all 
laughed, an’ the Corriner sed it wus a pleasure to hev a witness as 
hadn’t any nonsense about ’im. It took Wisky six weeks, workin’ at 
odd spells ’tween drinks, to gouge that epitaph.” (With a diabolical 
grin) “I gouged his’n in one day. 

“ After this he tuk to drink harder an’ harder, an’ got rabider 
an’ rabider anti-China; but I mus’ say I don’t think ’e wus ever 
exactly glad ’e snuffed out Ah Sin, or that, if ’e ’ad it to do over 
agin, e’d a even bossed the job in person. He mayn’t a’ suffered 
as me an’ you would, but ’e didn’t use to brag so much about 
wen ’e wus alone as w’en ’e could get some goose like you to listen 
to ’im.” 

Here the historian twisted his face into an expression of deep 
secretiveness, as of one who might tell more if he chose, and 
executed a wink of profound significance. 

“When did Jo die?” Iinquired thoughtfully. The answer took 
away my breath. 

“W’en I looked in at ’im through the knot-hole, an’ you’d put 
suthin’ in ’is drink—you derned Borgy !” 

Recovering somewhat from my amazement at this astounding 
charge, I was half-minded to throttle the audacious accuser, but was 
restrained by a sudden conviction that came upon me in the light of 
a revelation. Mastering my emotion, which he had not observed, I 
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fixed a grave look upon him, and asked earnestly, and as calmly as I 
could : 

“ And when did you become insane ? ” 

“Nine years ago!” he shrieked, springing forward and falling 
prone upon the smaller of the two graves; “nine years ago, when 
that great brute killed the woman who loved Aim better than she 
did me—me, who had disguised myself an’ followed her from the 
mines, w’er he won her from meat poker—me, who ’ad watched over 
’er fur years, wen the scoundrel she belonged to wus ashamed to 
acknowledge ’er an’ treat ’er well—me, who for ’er sake kep’ ’is 
cussed secret fur five years, till it eat im up—me, who, wen you 
pizoned the brute, fulfilled ’is only livin’ request o’ me to lay ‘im 
alongside of ’er, an give ’im a stone to ’is head—me, who had never 
before seen ’er grave, ’cause I feared to meet ’im here, an’ hev never 
since till this day, ’cause his carcass defiles it !” 

I picked up the struggling little maniac and carried him to his 
waggon. An hour later, in the chill twilight, I wrung Gopher’s hand 
and bade him farewell. As I stood there in the deepening gloom 
the sound of the receding waggon became fainter and fainter, and a 
voice came out of the night: “Gee up, there, you derned old 
Ge-ra-ni-um !” 
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SCHOOLMASTER FOLLOWERS OF 
BACON AND COMENIUS 


HE influence of Bacon and Comeniusis not only to be estimated 

by the number of their avowed philosophical followers, but there 
must also be taken into account the many degrees of discipleship which 
they attracted to themselves from schoolmasters. Hartlib, Dury, 
Hoole, Brooksbank, and Kinner are examples of men committed to 
the principles of Comenius, and indirectly of Bacon, from the first. 
Mr. Mark Lewis came a little later, but he was no less thorough-going 
in his adhesion. Lewis wasa master at a school at Tottenham High 
Cross, Middlesex. The school apparently belonged to Mr. A. Bret, 
and Mark Lewis was an assistant. Nevertheless, it is Lewis who 
writes the books describing the principles and methods of education 
of the school ; and as Lewis was always a pushing man it is difficult 
to understand how he came to supply the ideas, and to allow Mr. 
Bret to reap the profit. 

Lewis had thoroughly mastered the principles of Comenius, and 
wished to apply the principles to the teaching of grammar. He 
wrote “ An Essay to Facilitate the Education of Youth by bringing 
down the Rudiments of Grammar to the Sense of Seeing.” 

Lewis holds that the speculative part of grammar ought to be 
left to riper years, but the practical part of it may be very short and 
easy “if we proceed, according to the law of Nature, by the two 
didactic principles, Sense and Syncrisis.” 

What Lewis means by the terms Sense and Syncrisis will be 
best understood in his own words : ‘‘ Grammar Teaching and Sense- 
perception.” 

Lewis published his books, or rather pamphlets, 1670-1675. 
The essay already mentioned connects the author very closely with 
Comenius by its very title. 

‘* Grammar, in the notion and theory of it,” says Lewis, “ is one of 
the most difficult of the liberal sciences.” Therefore the specula- 
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tive part of grammar ought to be left to riper years. The practical 
part, at any rate, is generally supposed to be necessary for youth. 
But if it is to be taught, it is only reasonable to make the subject 
short andeasy. This may be done if the teacher proceeds, according 
to the law of Nature, by the two didactic principles of sense and 
syncrisis. 

The first change necessary in grammar teaching is the recogni- 
tion that this abstract subject, like other subjects, can be brought to 
the concrete, and, what is still more significant, can be brought into, 
at any rate, the region of sense-perception, if not, indeed, into the 
visible order of things. 

Lewis states fully his view of the place of sense-perception and 
syncrisis in education. 

(1) Sense-perception.—* Whilst we instruct children according to 
the law of Nature, we must proceed by sense. By sense I mean 
the sense of seeing. Words are not the objects of feeling, tasting, 
or smelling. Words spoken are but the transient marks of things, 
and so the objects of hearing. Words written or printed are 
permanent marks, and so are objects of seeing. The use of the out- 
ward senses is, to be mediums to let in notions to the inward. When 
the understanding is enlightened through the senses, the memory 
freely keeps anything for use laid up in it. Children are very 
inquisitive and desirous of knowledge, whilst the progress is natura 
from the senses to the understanding, and from thence to the 
memory. But if you pervert the order of Nature, and represent 
things otherwise, as the limner did who painted the running horse 
with his heels upward, your notions, like monsters, affright children 
and are burthensome to the memory, as nauseous things are to the 
stomach. This is the reason that going to school is so burthensome. 
Things not brought down to children’s capacity by sense are like 
confused objects they see at a great distance, which the eye is weary 
in beholding. Instruction of children ought to be fodypadov Adyov, 
made so plain that they may look upon words as pictures. We 
ought so to speak to children as if we painted out our words, that 
they may see us speak. The eye and the ear are the principal senses 
by which children are instructed; the eye first and then the ear, 
for we understand and remember things better which we see than 
those we hear.” 

(2) Syncrisis.—“ Children ought to be improved by syncrisis, #.e. 
comparing what they are to learn with something they know already. 
When we would beget a new idea in a child’s understanding, we tack 
it on to some notion we conceive he hath already in his mind, to 
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which it hath some respect. For two things compared together are 
better understood, and so more easily remembered, than one thing 
alone. Knowledge comes into a child’s mind gradually, as the light 
into our horizon ; first the break of day, then the dawning, after that 
the morning, at last the perfect day. First, the child knows a little, 
by that he gets a little more, just as men improve their stocks 
in trade; or, as in travelling, by passing over some part of the 
way we get a prospect of what remains, so in learning, by knowing 
something we are prepared to know more, whilst we bring our new 
notions to our old stock. Not only children, but men, adult in all 
their trades, judge of anything new, offered to them, by something 
they have seen, felt, heard, tasted or smelled before. I think I need 
to say no more as to the principles, sure none doubts but sense lets 
things into the understanding. By syncrisis we judge of them, and 
so lay up multiplied ideas in our memories till we become wise.” 

Accordingly, if grammar can be taught in any natural way, it 
must be, Lewis thinks, by bringing it before the senses of children, 
He therefore attempts to show that grammar can be taught by 
bringing it down to sense, first to the eye, then to the ear. How 
can we know the parts of speech by sense? Let us take the Noun. 
If you can put a, am, or the before a word, that word is a noun, and 
it is obvious to sense. To separate a substantive from an adjective, 
note that the substantive takes the plural, but the adjective does not. 
We say little books, but not /##/es books. These things, says Lewis, 
were ordinarily represented to children of the time in which he 
lived by “second notions,” and he claims that all becomes plain if 
brought down tosense. “Those who run may read.” Lewis thinks 
a child may easily know nouns and pronouns by signs of cases, and 
verbs by signs of moods and tenses, “as he may know his father’s 
house by the sign which hangs out of the window.” Lewis is not, 
it is to be feared, very successful in making particles and pre- 
positions obvious to the sense. The following passage further 
illustrates his view : 

“To enumerate adverbs and conjunctions, as we do pronouns 
and prepositions, is tedious ; to know them by their second notion is 
very difficult. Therefore I propose this rule, which is not above 
sense : whatever English word is not a noun, pronoun, verb, parti- 
ciple, nor preposition, is an adverb or conjunction. J¢ matters not 
much which the child calls it, only if the word found under none of 
those former heads do begin a sentence, it is a conjunction ; if it 
be in the middle of a sentence, it is probably an adverb. This is also 
obvious to sense.” 
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All this is clearly an attempt to make grammar easy. But it 
makes it too easy. For it is simply the suggestion that parsing is a 
game of “spotting” the parts of speech, and that to be successful what 
you have to do is to keep your eyes open and remember the “tips.” 
There is no sufficient recognition of the actual function of each part 
of speech. When Lewis comes to the syncrisis of grammar, he by 
no means leaves his pupils without comparisons which are sufficiently 
striking to be worth quoting. 

In the sentence, “the verb is the spirit, or it is like the brain or 
nervosum genus, which gives life and motion to all the parts of the 
sentence. . . . The substantives are the skeleton or bones of the 
sentence. . . . Signs of cases and prepositions are as ligaments to tie 
these bones together ; or they are as tacks to tack on the substantive 
governed to the verb, or any other word influencing it. . . . Adjectives 
usually stand before substantives, and are as the flesh or muscles on 
the bones. . . . As to adverbs, you may (if you please) compare 
them to membraneous expansions which can do no more than the 
verbs will allow them. . . . Signs of cases, prepositions, and signs of 
moods and tenses are something analogous to veins and arteries, 
without which the sense hath no true coherence, but suffers many 
dismemberings and amputations.” 

It cannot be said that Lewis teaches grammar satisfactorily— 
particularly when he applies his sense and syncrisis to Latin and 
Greek. But his aim is that of Milton, to get away from “ragged 
notions and battlements,” so as to proceed to “ worthy and delightful 
knowledge.” Lewis recognises, like Milton, “‘ we do amiss to spend 
seven or eight years merely in scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delight- 
fully in one year.” Similarly, Lewis says the pupil “may now” 
(é.e. after learning grammar, as he proposes), “ learn things natural, 
artificial, moral, and divine. This knowledge makes aman. It is 
for the sake of things we learn tongues. He may be instructed in 
astronomy, geography, geometry, &c., limning, painting, etching, 
graving, &c. All which of these are obvious to the sense of seeing, 
and so may be learned betimes. Gain what time you can; I 
am sure there is history! enough to employ all that you can spare. 
Consider how pleasant and profitable the knowledge of herbs, 
drugs, metals, stones, maps, globes, but especially arithmetic and 
geometry will be to most men in any station.” 

Lewis is convinced that his two principles of seeing and syncrisis 

* By ‘‘history”” Lewis means ‘‘ descriptive knowledge” not merely of the 
past. Cf. ‘* Natural History.” 
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are “firm as a rock.” ‘It may be when the projector is dead and 
the object of envy taken away, and custom is undermined by 
experience, the project may be accepted and a few good words may 
be scattered like flowers upon the contriver’s grave. I do not much 
concern myself whether these things be now, hereafter, or never at 
all accepted in the world. It satisfies me I have endeavoured, 
according to my slender talents, to show how children may be 
freed from that needless toil and drudgery of grammar they are kept 
under so many years, and instead of it may be employed in the 
delightful and profitable knowledge of things.” He offers, finally, to 
undertake oral or written debate, or to answer questions at the “ Tun 
and Bolt in Fleet Street, any Thursday in the afternoon from three 
till six of the clock.” If he does not give a “fair” answer to 
‘what shall be alleged” he promises to recant. 

Having written his essay to show that grammar should be, and 
could be, brought down in its rudiments to the sense of seeing, Lewis 
prepared a Model for a school for the better education of youth. In 
it he lays down again his positions with regard to grammar teaching, 
but also adds his views as to the school curriculum. Learning, he 
says, may be divided into 

(a) The toilsome part. (Reading, writing, grammar, Copia 
Verborum.) 

(4) The pleasant part. 

(i) The solid part, ze. the knowledge of things, especially such 
as are obvious to the sense, ¢.g. herbs, drugs, seeds, mineral 
juices, metals, precious stones, birds, beasts, fishes, anatomy, 
astronomy, geography, geometry, arithmetic, gardening, 
planting. 

(ii) The mechanical or complemental part: as dancing, singing, 
instrumental music, fencing, wrestling, vaulting, riding, mili- 
tary discipline, painting, turning, &c. 

The following are the suggestions made by Lewis : 

(1) A convenient house must be provided, where all the scholars 

may be kept within bounds, “ to prevent debauchery.” 

(2) Children should learn to write betimes; this will dispose 
them to all things to be learned afterward. 

(3) They should be instructed early in geometry ; for they will 
as soon handle a pair of compasses as use a pen, and draw a per- 
pendicular or parallel line as make a letter. 

(4) Arithmetic is not to be neglected, seeing they may learn 
arithmetic as soon as spelling. 

(5) They may be shown something of astronomy and geography 
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by globes and maps, which will make as much a recreation to them 
as to know the streets in London. 

(6) If repositories for visibles were prepared for them, they 
would take content to see herbs, plants, drugs, mineral juices, metals 
and precious stones, the pictures of birds, beasts, and fishes ; and, by 
beholding the things, would be better enabled to remember the 
names. 

(7) It would lay a foundation for future knowledge in children 
if they were shown the outward and inward parts of the body, viz. 
the muscles, veins, bones, arteries, and entrails. 

(8) It would be convenient that children, n the season of the 
year, should be shown something of gardening, planting, inoculating, 
&c. They are capable of understanding all these things, and would 
be delighted in them, because in the practice of them they are 
obvious to sense. 

(9) As they are growing up it would much improve them to 
travel under some prudent guide, and to see the most remarkable 
things in their own country before they travel abroad ; and to make 
observations of improvement of all husbandry. 

(10) To this solid learning may be added dancing, singing, 
instrumental music, &c. 

(11) Frequent acting of interludes would much improve children 
in audacity and carriage, particularly (the acting of) Comenius his 
“ Praxis Comica,” containing the whole “ Janua Linguarum ” in eight 
comedies, which are very innocent, and they may be performed 
without much trouble for properties ; besides, these would improve 
the children in their “ Janua ” when they have once learned it. 

If it be objected to this curriculum that the boy thus taught 
will hardly need to go to the university, Lewis would reply: All 
these subjects are not to be taught necessarily to everyone, but from 
them “everyone may light upon what suits his genius, in which he 
may prove excellent. Surely that is better than to spend so many 
years merely in learning words and a little history. It is better to 
be a general scholar than to understand more profoundly one or 
some few particular things.” 

Mr. Bret, at Tottenham High Cross, four miles from London, on 
the road to Cambridge, seems to have approved of Lewis’s Model, 
and undertakes, as is stated in the Model, 

(1) That the grammar for the English, Latin, Greek, and. 
Hebrew shall be taught. 

(2) There shall be at present an apartment for French, and here- 
after for Italian and Spanish. 
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(3) Provision is made of maps and globes, with instruments and 
books for astronomy, geography, and geometry. 

(4) There is a master for writing and arithmetic. 

(5) Masters are also provided for teaching music, dancing, sing- 
ing, painting, fencing, and military discipline. 

(6) Repositories for visibles shall be immediately provided, out 
of which may be produced herbs, drugs, seeds, mineral juices, 
metals, precious stones: birds, beasts, and fishes that cannot be 
produced in species shall be shown in their pictures. 

(7) Comenius’s “ Interludes” shall be acted at least four times a 
year. 

Riding the managed horse is a business of that charge that it 
cannot be attempted till there be such a number of gentlemen upon 
the place as will bear the charge of it. 

Mr. Bret’s fees are : 

“Ordinary persons shall be entertained at 20/ per annum or 
under, to learn what they please ; gentlemen at 257 per annum; 
and persons of greater quality at 30/.” 

In this prospectus Mr. Bret states that the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Earl of Anglesey, has sent his grand-children, the Lord Dacey and 
Sir James Pore, to be educated by the Model ; and he announces 
that at the Anchor Coffee-house in Fleet Street, near Whitefriars Gate, 
some person will attend every Thursday afternoon from four till six 
o’clock, “who will give an account of these things to any that shall 
desire it.” 

Lastly comes the intimation : 

*‘ Any persons that are grown may be instructed in this method 
of grammar by Mr. Stacey at Mr. Banister’s, at the Academy in 
Chancery Lane, near the Pump. Such as have anything of the 
Copia of words may in a few hours be made masters of the necessary 
part of the Latin and Greek grammar, though they have discontinued 
the thought of them many years, and forgot them never so much. 
Also there is taught rhetoric, astronomy, geography, geometry, 
arithmetic, writing, painting, French, singing, music, dancing, 
wrestling, fencing, riding the managed horse. Any person that 
desires it may be accommodated in Mr. Banister’s house with diet 
and lodging at reasonable rates, and may learn all, or as many of 
these things as they please; or they may come thither at set times 
and be instructed in the things before mentioned.” 

The Mr. Stacey here mentioned wrote a “ Vestibulum Novum,” 
which received the commendation of Lewis, who himself wrote in 
1675 a “Vestibulum Technicum,” “wherein the sense of ‘Janua 
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Linguarum’ is contained, and most of the leading words, chapter by 
chapter, are compiled into plain and short sentences fit for the 
initiation of children. Each part of speech is distinguished by the 
character it is printed in (a method never used before), and a suffi- 
cient grammar is brought down to the sense of seeing, in regard of 
the thing signified.” This book Lewis dedicated to the Earl of 
Anglesey, and in the dedication he mentions that that nobleman had 
secured for Lewis’s new method a patent under His Majesty’s Broad 
Seal. 

It has already appeared that Mark Lewis discusses the true 
educational principles of sense-perception and of syncrisis. It 
is clear that for his use of the former he is directly indebted to 
Comenius. Whence, then, did he get the idea of syncrisis ? 

I venture to suggest that it was due to Elisha Coles; and as he 
was a practical teacher of some note in his own time, I will state 
what can be gathered with regard to him before proceeding to deal 
with his exposition of syncrisis. 

Elisha Coles was the son of John Coles, schoolmaster of Wolver- 
hampton. He had an uncle well known in his generation as a 
Nonconformist divine, who was called Elisha Coles, who had a son, 
Elisha Coles. Hence some confusion has arisen. But the facts 
connected with the younger Elisha Coles, who wrote educational 
books, are fairly clear. Anthony 4 Wood gives the following 
account of him : 

“ He was born, as it seems, in Northamptonshire ; entered into 
Magdalen College in the latter end of 1658; left it without the 
taking of a degree; retired to London, taught Latin there to 
youths, and English to foreigners about 1663. Afterwards he con- 
tinued that employment with good success in Russell Street, near 
Covent Garden, within the liberty of Westminster, and at length 
became one of the ushers of Merchant Taylors’ School ; but upon 
some default, not now to be named, he left all, and went into Ireland, 
where he ended his course. He was a curious and critical person in 
the English and Latin tongues, did much good in his calling, and 
wrote several useful and necessary books for the instruction of 
beginners, and therefore it was pitied by many that he was unhappily 
taken off from his prosperous proceedings.” Coles is best known as 
a lexicographer and stenographer. 

In his Romanes Lecture on the Evolution of English Lexico- 
graphy, Dr. J. A. H. Murray includes the work of Elisha Coles, 
with the passing remark of “ meritorious.” 
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Coles’s dictionaries are as follows : 

1. An English Dictionary: Explaining the difficult Terms that 
are used in Divinity, Husbandry, Physick, Phylosophy, Law, Naviga- 
tion, Mathematics, and other Arts and Sciences. Containing many 
thousands of Hard Words (and proper Names of Places) more than 
are in any other English Dictionary or Expositor. Together with the 
Etymological Derivation of them from their proper Fountains, whether 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, or any other Language. Ina Method 
more comprehensive than any that is extant. 1676. 

2. A Dictionary, English-Latin and Latin-English: Containing 
All Things Necessary for the Translating of either Language into the 
other. To which end many things that were Erroneous are rectified, 
many superfiuities retrenched, and very many Defects supplied. 
And all suited to the meanest Capacities, in a plainer Method than 
heretofore: being (for ease) reduced into an Alphabetical Order, and 
Explained in the Mother Tongue. And towards the completing the 
English Part (which hath been long desired) here are added Thousands 
of Words, Phrases, Proverbs, Proper Names and many other useful 
things mentioned in the Preface to the Work. 2nd edition, 1679. 

Mr. Thompson Cooper, in his article ! on Elisha Coles, quotes from 
Lewis’s “ Historical Account of Stenography ” (pp. 80, 92, 94) that 
Coles was “the first stenographer who suggested a method of three 
positions for shorthand characters—above, on, and below the line ; 
but it was not adopted till 1692, when Abraham Nicholas, in his 
* Thoographia,’ carried a scheme of ‘ position’ into practice.” The 
title of Coles’s book is “ The Newest, Plainest, and Best Shorthand 
Extant.” It was first published in 1674, and reached the tenth edition 
in 1707. 

To turn to the educational principle of syncrisis. This is ex- 
pounded in the following book: 

Syncrisis, or the Most Natural and Easie Method of Learning 
Latin: By Comparing it with English, Together with the Holy 
History of Scripture-War, or The Sacred Art Militarie, Illustrated in 
Fourteen Copper-Plates: With the Rude Translation opposite for the 
Exercise of those that begin to make Latin. 1675. 

An interesting feature of this book is the short Epistle Dedicatory. 
This is addressed to the “Reverend Company of Authorized 
Schoolmasters, both Publick and Private.” “ Authorized School- 
masters, both Publick and Private” has a curious ring about it, It 
would seem to mean “licensed by the Bishop.” If so, Coles must 
have been far removed from the sentiments of his uncle. 

} In the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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In the Preface, Coles lays down the principle that learning and 
teaching are so nearly related that the one necessarily implies the 
other. ‘There must be (and always is) something common between 
the learner and the teacher as a foundation for both to build upon.” 
He continues: ‘There is a fancy common to those birds and beasts 
that learn to sing or dance and those that teach them. The very 
same principle of imitation do children go upon when they learn to 
speak. And as their judgment ripens, so it falls in with yours, and 
makes them capable of learning things as well as words. And thus from 
one thing that is common you proceed to the further communicating 
more, till the whole mother tongue be made familiar to you both, so 
as to assist you in the introducing any other that is foreign. But here 
our discourse is restrained to the English as the mother tongue and 
the Latin as the foreign one. So that he that teaches is supposed to 
understand them both, and he that learns to have laid a good 
foundation of the first.” 

Coles demands, therefore, a good foundation of English before 
beginning Latin. The statement of sucha position, even in 1670-80, 
shows that he had the courage of his opinions. For it was only in 
the previous half-century that the effective protest had been made 
against learning Latin through Latin grammar written in Latin. 

Further, Coles has got a firm grip of comparison as an educa- 
tional method of procedure. He quaintly observes : “ The common 
saying ‘ Comparisons are odious’ is meant of persons, not of things.” 

He thus shows the use of comparison: 

In studying, say, English and Latin, we consider, “ First, what is 
common to them both. And then what is proper to each in 
particular. For if all things were common, and the way of speaking 
were the same in both, the business were quickly done. And an 
ignorant presumption that it is so, or an eager desire of having it so, 
or at least an idle carelessness whether it be so or no, hath created us 
as many sorts of Latin as there are languages in the world. For every 
one has its particular idiom, and the Latin is inconsiderately wrested 
to them all.” Coles has a greater regard for the English language 
than most of the seventeenth-century educationists, for he adds: 
“Tis true the English are not so faulty on this hand as other nations 
are ; and though they commonly are more fluent by reason of their 
practice, yet we are observed to speak far better Latin.” So truea 
lover of English is Coles that he exclaims : “I say that the English 
are yet to blame for being so very curious in observing the Latin 
idioms as to suffer their own to be distorted for the service of them. 
The middle way is the safest and the best.” 
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In his Introduction, Coles attempts to deal thus syncritically or 
comparatively with the English and the Latin. 

Now it is quite evident that with a principle of comparison ever 
before him, Coles was sure to see the significance of a study of 
idioms. It was for this reason he took so much care over the 
Latin dictionary which he compiled. Not, indeed, that his Latin 
dictionary was better than previous dictionaries in the Latin-English 
part. It did not pretend to be so comprehensive. But I doubt 
(and I express the opinion with a desire for correction, if wrong) if 
there was any dictionary previous to Coles’s which supplied so excel- 
lent an English-Latin part. It must be remembered, too, that this 
was distinctly for school purposes. As he put it, “ All suited to the 
meanest capacities, in a plainer method than heretofore.” As he 
says in the Preface to ‘‘Syncrisis”: “I humbly recommend to masters 
the consideration of a perfect English-Latin Dictionary. In saying 
perfect I said enough, and need not mention all proper names, all 
terms of art, all phrases, proverbs, particles, idioms, &c., which I 
think is as needful, and would be as useful, as the greatest pains that 
are taken in correcting the Latin part.” 

As to the “ Holy History of Scripture-War,” in which this syn- 
critical method is illustrated, its scope will be understood if I 
bring together a list of the illustrations of the copper-plates : 

Lot is rescued by Abraham. 

The Shechemites are slain. 

Pharaoh’s host drowned. 

Joshua destroying the Amalekites. 

The earth swalloweth up Korah. 

The walls of Jericho fall down. 

Ai taken by stratagem. 

Sisera slain by Jael, and his army by Barak. 
Samson’s last victory and death. 

David slays Goliath, and the flight of the Philistines. 
Saul and his armour-bearer slay themselves. 

Joab slays Absalom. 

Twenty-seven thousand Syrians slain by the fall of a wall. 
The Assyrians slain (185,000). 

Another book in which Elisha Coles expounds his principle is 

Nolens Volens: or, You shall make Latin whether you Will or 
No: Containing the Plainest Directions that have yet been given on 
that Subject. Together with the Youth's Visible Bible: Being an 
Alphabetical Collection ( from the whole Bible) of such General Heads 
as were judged most capable of Hieroglyphics. Illustrated (with great 
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Variety) in Four and Twenty Copper Plates: With the Rude 
Translation opposite for the Exercise of those that begin to make 
Latin. 2nd edition, 1677. 

Again Coles states his views: “The principle I go upon is 
that most rational one of syncrisis; that is, comparing of one 
language with another. And I call it rational, because it is most 
natural. For we see by experience that children will take this way, 
whether they are instructed in it or not.” 

We see both in the books called “ Syncrisis” and in the “ Nolens 
Volens,” that Coles deals with Scriptural subjects of instruction. 
The one has for matter the “Holy History of Scripture-War ” ; 
the other is the “ Youth’s Visible Bible.” ‘The matter is such,” 
we are told, “as is most agreeable to Christian schools: and 
being adorned with such variety of pleasant emblems it must needs 
be so much the more delightful to the younger sort.” In Mark 
Lewis’s terms we have both sense-perception and syncrisis. Sub- 
stantially the method employed in the “ Holy History of Scripture- 
War” and in the “Visible Bible” is John Brinsley’s translation 
method, only in Coles’s book the English is put first and the Latin 
second. Whatever may be said of John Brinsley’s work, no estimate 
will be complete which does not recognise the value of his transla- 
tion method. For it made schoolmasters perceive that the rendering 
of passages from one language to another, readily and fluently, was 
a task of analysis and synthesis, and the more these processes were 
employed the more there emerged grammatical discipline. Brins- 
ley’s translation method was a method of comparison. Not the 
least important development which came later was the comparison of 
idiom ; but it is evident this could only be attained when the value 
of the English as well as the Latin language came to be fully 
recognised. This recognition is manifested, as already stated, in 
Elisha Coles. He knows even the value of dialect. In his English 
Dictionary he says: “ Here is a large addition of many words and 
phrases that belong to our English dialects in the several counties, 
and when the particular shire is not expressed, the distinction 
(according to the eye) is more general into North and South country 
words.” It is not difficult to trace backward this affection for ease 
and freedom of expression in the vernacular. One of the most 
strenuous advocates was John Clarke, who tells us that in his collec- 
tion of proverbs he not only gleaned from all writers the golden 
proverbs scholars had noted, but using his own observation he had 
picked up many golden proverbs “ dropping now and then out of 
vulgar mouths” (ima de piebe). 
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The titles of the books of John Clarke on phrases and proverbs 
are: 

On phrases : 

Phraseologia Puerilis Anglo-Latina. In usum tirocinit Scho- 
lastict. Or, Selected Latine and English phrases, wherein 
the puritie and proprietie of both Languages are expressed. 
Very usefull for young Latinists, to prevent barbarisms and 
bald Latine-making, and to initiate them in speaking and 
writing elegantly in both Languages. 2nd edition, 1650. 

On proverbs : 

Paremiologia Anglo-Latina. In usum Scholarum concinnata. 
Or Proverbs English and Latine, methodically disposed accorda- 
ing to the Common-place Heads in Erasmus his Adages. Very 
usefull and delightfull for all sorts of men on all occasions. 
More especially profitable for scholars for the attaining elegancie, 
sublimitie, and variety of the best expressions. 1639. 

Clarke and Coles both saw the reflex action of a study of Latin 
on the mother tongue. They saw it in the increased knowledge, to 
use Coles’s own words, of “all phrases, proverbs, particles, and 
idioms”; and in as far as these books or other books of similar 
nature were introduced into schools, a knowledge of English was 
** syncritically” acquired with the knowledge of Latin. In the six- 
teenth as distinguished from the seventeenth century, Latin had been 
acquired through Latin, and consequently had had no effect on the 
pupils’ English. 

I have mentioned the names of John Clarke’s books on phrases 
and proverbs. Where did Elisha Coles get his interest in the syn- 
crisis in ‘‘ particles and idioms”? Clearly from Wiiliam Walker. 
This will be clear if I give the titles of two of Walker’s books : 

1. A Treatise of English Particles ; shewing much of the variety 
of their significations and uses in English, and how to render them 
into Latin. 1673. 

2. A Dictionarie of English and Latine Idiomes, wherein phrases 
of the English and Latine tongue, answering in parallels each to the 
other, are ranked under severall heads. 1670. 

It should also be stated that Walker, as well as Clarke, published ! 
a “ Phraseologia Anglo-Latina,” to which was added a collection of 
English and Latin proverbs, the latter really a reprint of the work of 
Thomas Willis, “ Proteus Vinctus,” 1655. 

I trace the origin of Elisha Coles’s “Syncrisis ” in 1675 to John 
Brinsley’s translation method given in the “ Ludus Literarius,” in 1612, 

1 In 1672. 
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through the developments in Clarke (fl. c. 1620-1650) and Walker 
(1623-1684). It may even be urged that there is little original 
in Coles. Yet he has seen the real significance of the educational 
principle underlying the whole output of books of phrases, proverbs, 
particles, and idioms, viz. the method of comparison. He has given 
it a name. “Syncrisis, or The Most Natural and Easie Method of 
Learning Latin: By Comparing it with English.” Mark Lewis, to 
come back to our follower of Comenius, takes the idea of syncrisis 
and uses it for his own purposes. It seems to me, on the grounds 
given, not unlikely that he obtained it from Elisha Coles. 

With both Mark Lewis and Elisha Coles syncrisis is the outcome 
of the inductive method. The senses give material for observation of 
the most varied kind through sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell. 
These provide ceaseless opportunities for the teacher in cultivat- 
ing observation. But the educational process would be absurdly 
inadequate unless comparison were added. Hence, in the sphere 
of natural phenomena syncrisis must be employed. But, even in the 
language subjects, observation has its place. The indefinitely varied 
phenomena of words, phrases, proverbs, particles, idioms, have to be 
observed, and compared amongst themselves in any one language. 
But syncrisis, in language teaching, is still more complex. For 
there are not only the comparisons between the multitudinous com- 
ponents of one language, but these in their turn have to be compared 
with the similar and dissimilar components of other languages. No 
education can be complete that does not include, at least, two 
languages. Of course, the syncrisis is as necessary for the sense- 
series of phenomena. For here there is the comparison of science 
with science. And it might well be argued that no one really knows 
a science till he has brought its detailed system into comparison 
with the organisation of detail in another system. 

Sense-perception and syncrisis are the two educational principles 
on which Mark Lewis built up his teaching. They both depend 
upon the collection of phenomena for observation and for com- 
parison. This inductive principle is an application of the method 
of Lord Bacon, though it is in Mark Lewis’s case avowedly through 
Comenius. But the point which I wish to emphasise is that 
Bacon’s method penetrated, through Mark Lewis and Elisha Coles, 
into English schools in 1670-80, not into the teaching of natural 
sciences merely—where indeed we should expect it—but into such 
relatively unexpected material as phrases, proverbs, particles, idioms, 
treated as parts of languages and also in the comparison of all these 
in two or more other languages. 
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Nore A. 


The following is a list of the pedagogic tracts by Mark Lewis in the British 
Museum Library : 

1. Grammatica Pueriles: or the Rudiments of the Latin and Greek Tongues. 
Fitted to Children’s Capacities, as an Introduction to larger Grammars. By 
M. Lewis of Tottenham High Cross. London, printed by Tho. Roycroft, for the 
Author [n.d]. 

2. Plain, and Short Rules for Pointing Periods, and Reading Sentences 
Grammatically, with the great use of them. By M. Lewis of Tottenham [n.d.]}. 

3. An Essay to Facilitate the Education of Youth, by bringing down the 
Rudiments of Grammar to the Sense of Seeing. By M. Lewis of Tottenham High 
Cross [n.d.]. 

4. Vestibulum Technicum: or An Artificial Vestibulum. Wherein, The 
sense of Janua Linguarum is contained, and most of the Leading words, Chapter 
by Chapter, are compiled into plain and short Sentences, fit for the Initiation of 
Children. ... By M. Lewis. 1675. 

5. An Apologie for a Grammar Printed about twenty years since by M. Lewis 
and Reprinted for the use of a private School at Tottenham High Cross. 1671, 

6. A Model for a School for the better Education of Youth [n.d.] 


Note B.—MarkK LEwIs’s TRIBUTE TO COMENIUS. 


‘* As for words, we may shorten our work if we please to make use of the Janua 
Linguarum, whilst we read Terence, Tullie, Virgil, Ovid, &c., we do just as those 
that design only to see all animals, and choose rather to go over all the world 
through much danger to see them in their woods and deserts: they choose to go 
to Greenland to see bears, and to Africa to see lions and jackals, where they can 
but just have a glance at them, when they may see them safely in Noah’s Ark 
(supposing such a thing was in being:) Just so those do that choose to hurry 
children with much pains through an abundance of authors merely for the words, 
whilst they are so weak, as they understand nothing of the idiom or style, when 
they may in the Janua, which is a little volume, have a third part more words than 
they usually get by all their travel, and they are offered to them in their propriety 
as they ought to be taught to children and learned with much pleasure, because 
they have useful things obvious to sense, their substratum. Doubtless Comenius 
hath done more for the advancement of learning than any other man of his age, let 
prejudiced persons say what they will. 

Methinks I hear some say that classic authors be wholly neglected; I answer 
no; This Vestibulum may be learnt in six months, and the Janua in six months 
more in a school constituted as Mr. Bret’s Model directs, where there is a Master 
to every Form ; but allow two years for these two books, which may suffice in any 
common school, then the boy shall apply himself to Classic Authors, when he will 
begin to relish and see the difference of styles, and may in a little time read over 
as many authors as you please, when he shall be able to construe them at sight.” 


Nott C.—THE PROVISION OF TEACHERS. 


‘* The number of Masters must be proportionable to the scholars, that they 
may have a particular inspection over them. It would be convenient that there 
should be a Master to every Form, consisting not of above twenty at most, that so 
things may not only be explained, but the scholar may be examined how he 
understands the explication.” 
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Notre D.—METHOD OF STUDENT-TEACHERS. 


Lewis advocates that there shall be Servants or Apprentices, each of whom 
shall be pre-instructed in one or two ‘ qualities,” ze. subjects. They shall be 
‘* as ushers at the elbows of the chief Masters . . . and once a week the principal 
Masters shall supervise the young men until they shall be of years and experience 
to manage their business alone. All persons in London take this course in their 
trades as difficult to be discharged as this thing is. . . . To be sure a young man 
thus bred for seven years, will be in as probable a way to support himself, as any 
way I can think of. By this plentiful supply of ushers, a particular care may be 
taken of the children, and if the method was but ordinary, they would be more 
improved than where one Master ¢eaches a hundred in two Forms, or thirty or 
Jorty in three or four Forms, as is usual in most great schools of England. For 
these Apprentices shall be as Ushers at the elbow of a principal Master in school- 
time, if a principal Master hath twenty children to teach he may have one of these 
servants to be at his appointment.” 

In another pamphlet Lewis writes : 

‘* Whilst in some places one man teaches four or five Forms ; though possibly 
not above twenty or thirty in them all ; in other places, one Master teaches three 
score perhaps in two Forms. Neither the one nor the other can attend to his 
scholars as he ought ; to explain and hear their lectures, to correct their exercises, 
and especially to keep what they have learnt in their grammar and authors, making 
grammar so tedious as they do.” 

FOSTER WATSON. 
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SHEEP-FINDING AFTER A 
SNOWSTORM. 


HE snowstorm broke with unexampled fury and suddenness, 
and those shepherds whose flocks were dotted over distant 
uplands had great difficulty in getting their charges safely home. 
Just as the air cleared somewhat, after a particularly heavy squall, 
far up the lonesome white brae two dogs were seen urging forward 
knots of unwilling sheep. Two men ventured forth, and brought 
the whole down into the intakes, where an examination of smit- 
marks on fleece, ear and horn showed that the sheep belonged to 
a large farm in the next dale. Where was the shepherd who in the 
storm had become parted from his flock and his dogs? Was he at 
home, had he reached the shelter of another dale, or was he even 
now wandering, stormstruck, on the wild fells? After brief respite, 
the storm in increasing power closed down on the mountain-sides, 
and dense mist-banks forbade any attempt to cross the pass towards 
the shepherd’s home dale. Eight miles of wild, high, snow-covered 
fell lay before, but it was imperative that we should learn without 
delay the shepherd’s whereabouts, or join in a search. Close 
muffled, therefore, three men faced the pass, accompanied by their 
dogs. However inclement the weather, these last may be depended 
upon to mark the dangerous proximity to cliff and ghyll, while their 
power of scenting is marvellous. 

The day was now fast closing, and in this stress there was little 
hope of a thorough search of the uplands being made, even if the 
shepherd were missing. In the last hour of dun light an expedition 
was organised to cover one of the wildest, rockiest heafs, where the 
wanderer might be found. The gale was quietening in the valley, 
but the snow wafted over us more like loose white billows than 
separate flakes. On reaching the open fell we at once spread out 
into a wide line of search. Now, carefully feeling our way along the 
hillside, we pushed along. On the higher ground the gale had 
increased in violence ; yet in due time we floundered through the 
drifts to the very summit of the fell. Many a time I thought 
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that the feeble ray of my lamp showed the shape of a human 
form lying near the surface of the snow, but my dogs passed on 
without winding anything. Then, through the dismal whirl my 
imagination often deceived me that a man was standing near by, 
while the wild yellings of the gale ofttimes sounded shrill and 
weird as the last despairing cries of an overwhelmed wanderer. 
Thus it was that I did not notice a white figure in the snow till the 
wild rushing forward of my dogs convinced me that someone was 
there. I cannot describe my sensations when at last it was clear 
that here was the shepherd we were seeking. He was so exhausted 
with his efforts that I had. almost to carry him to our rendezvous in 
the depths of a narrow glen, where we heard part of his story. With 
the aid of his comrade he had tried to get his sheep together, and 
had got some hundreds in hand when the storm broke. The sheep 
at once refused to move, and in trying to get at least a portion to 
safety the two men separated. Then, as the gloom settled around, 
the man lost sight of his dogs and of the sheep they were driving. 
The story was but half told when the shepherd fainted. An old 
sleigh was to hand, and on this we drew him down to the nearest 
farmhouse. We were surprised to find that the man’s left arm was 
broken in two places, and that he was suffering from various con- 
tusions. During his mazed wanderings he had missed his footing in 
a steep place and fallen, as he thought, a great way. When con- 
sciousness fortunately returned, he immediately renewed the painful 
journeying which for so long seemed fruitless. We had scarce 
reached the home farm when two of our men, with one from Earn- 
strath, turned up to say that the other shepherd was in safety, 
having abandoned his flock in good time. The Earnstrath man 
proposed to return at once, so two of us were detailed to accompany 
him. 

It was nearly 3 A.M. when we started. The snowfall had abated, 
and the sky was bright with stars, but a keen wind drew through the 
hollow valley, and, regarding the wild whistlings and soughings over- 
head, men wise in fells-lore said that heavy drifts were being formed, 
and that we must travel on the exposed_hillsides, where the gale had 
torn away the thick snow mantle. Manya time we had to turn 
aside to avoid a wide clinging drift; at the wind-swept summit of the 
pass we progressed by short rushes between the terrific gusts. 
Earnstrath-head, as we descended in its direction, seemed dark and 
drear ; all was silent ; the,hundred becks were frozen solid ; the owls 
in the yew trees forbore [to hoot; deathly stillness for long seemed 
to have clutched even the throats of the dogs of the farm. One of 
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our collies winded “ home” and barked gleesomely. From the out- 
house came half a dozen wild replies, the door of the farmhouse was 
opened wide, and a ruddy blaze greeted us. As he removed his 
wraps the shepherd reported briefly the whereabouts and plight of 
his friend. The welcome was most kindly, but our chief desire was 
for rest and sleep. 

A wild turmoil of barking and bleating, whistling and shouting. 
It was eleven o’clock, and our sleep had refreshed us considerably. 
From our window we witnessed a splendid spectacle: beneath the 
towering snowless rocks a flock of sheep in several bands were being 
driven. The grey-fleeced packs, the dogs of divers breeds and 
shades of colour, the men whose arms were constantly semaphoring 
signals to their furry aides, the glistening white lower elevations 
behind, seen between the snow-capped yews of the farmyard, made 
a pleasing picture. These shepherds had climbed the lower heights 
on the left of the strath, which were tolerably free from cloud, at day- 
break, and had succeeded in collecting a large number of sheep. 
Yet some two-thirds of the flock were still a-wanting. After a meal 
the whole force of shepherds turned out, some to tend the sheep in 
the narrow meadows, others to overlook the intakes ; but six of us 
faced the task of collecting the scattered sheep on the high ground 
to the right of the dale. 

Viewed from a distance a thick fall of snow is an attractive sight, 
but when, for hours together, you are struggling in its retarding 
embrace the beauty disappears. On the braes the snow was a foot 
deep ; on the wind-swept uplands patches of naked grass and scree 
alternated with drifts of tremendous width. We climbed steadily to 
where hung the freezing mist-breath. Our first object was to drive 
the sheep from this danger-zone, then to collect them for moving to 
the intakes. I had not gone long before my dog, speeding along 
some distance ahead, disappeared from view in what seemed a level 
field of snow. Ina few moments his bark sounded from a much lower 
level. Pushing on I most unexpectedly reached the brink of a sheer 
ghyll. Toss was some two-score feet below ; a goodly company of 
sheep had taken this refuge from the storm, and he was harrying 
them mercilessly around. So choked was every approach to the 
bottom of the gully that I could see no way of egress for the sheep. 
But Toss knew better, and bolted one after another up a cornice a 
degree less steep than the rest. So engrossed was I with this 
manceuvring that changes of time and weather passed unnoticed. 
In a bank of cloud shot through with fiery crimson the sun was 
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setting, and darkness was already massing his shades in the east. 
In the gathering gloom I crowded my flock, whose clamour was 
rapidly attracting recruits, as close together as possible. The storm, 
I felt, was going to resume shortly ; but since we had descended 
from the dangerous cliff region I feared no immediate personal 
danger. Should the storm burst I would keep the dogs by my side 
and make my way alone. The flock would not wander during wild 
weather, after which the shepherds could easily complete my work. 
Some three miles remained ; I had struck a fair mountain road, when 
the dusk was riven asunder by a lightning flash, and through the dale- 
head roared peal upon peal of thunder. At the first flash and crash 
my flock halted, the combined efforts of the dogs and myself failed 
to make general progress, and I had to abandon all hope of driving 
the sheep home that night. Three-quarters of an hour later I reached 
the wall of our outermost intake, and in a while the lights of the 
farm came in view. There was something peculiar in these : three 
on the second floor, one in the attic, and one on the ground floor. 
This morn thekitchen’s three windows shone welcomely, with one bright 
pointabove. My mystification became more complete as I neared the 
farm and found a high wall intervening. It was only when the dogs 
mounted this some yards to my left, and I had followed their example, 
that I stood within the brightly lit expanse in the front of the kitchen. 
Despite all precautions, I had in the storm walked past the farm- 
house on a much higher level, and when its lights were perceived 
turned back, approaching the farm from the south, instead of from 
the opposite and correct direction. At the house I found that my 
long absence had caused alarm, and three men were out seeking me. 
Just as the gloomy storm hovered my flock had been noticed moving 
near the sheepfold at the foot of the pass, and to this point the 
shepherds would patrol. My searchers opined that they would find 
me still trying to drive forward an unwilling mob of sheep. The 
weather hourly grew more evil, reaching its climax at midnight in 
a majestic roll of thunder which seemed to make even the solid 
mountains quiver. By 3 a.m. the storm had quite abated and, 
with the three shepherds, I turned out into the moonlit dale. My 
sheep were easily drawn together, but the other hordes were not so 
conveniently disposed. Their shepherds had made for shelter half an 
hour earlier than I. A few years previously, under similar circum- 
stances, an inhabitant of this dale had an unpleasant experience. So 
long as his sheep permitted themselves to be hurried forward he kept 
them driving. The storm gradually grew wilder, and when he 
finally abandoned the flock he could hardly make headway. For 
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a while he gave no thought to his position, but plunged forward in 
the sure hope of soon reaching home. But hour after hour passed 
and the lights came not into view. Five hours later the shepherds 
found him walking wearily through the deep snow-wreaths. He was 
within four hundred yards of his house, but the eagerly-looked-for 
lights were shut from his view by a small hill. In the dense storm- 
fog he had wandered in a circle all the while, passing this point 
many times. In view of such an incident the shepherds were quite 
justified in escaping while there was yet time, and strong remarks 
last evening as to my foolhardiness were not, perhaps, unmerited. 
At sunrise we drove a throng of thirteen hundred sheep into the 
intakes. Messengers were sent into contiguous dales to seek news 
of any sheep which might have strayed thither. We again courted 
the uplands for stragglers, and picked up a good number from 
various ghylls and corners. I was delivering my quota when a 
shepherd came down from the huge Kirn Scaur and asked for sheep- 
ropes. At places in this pile of rocks our scouts had noticed animals 
cragfast. Few of these would be uninjured, some dead, but such as 
did survive claimed immediate attention. In about two hours we 
reached the point to which the others had come together after 
collecting sheep from about the higher ghylls. 

With the rescue of a sheep as its object winter crag-climbing 
gains enormous zest, and as you have not only to reach your sheep 
but, willy-nilly, convey it to some safe place, the work cannot be 
carried out in easy fashion. Neither can you choose ghyll, ledge 
and pinnacle presenting holds on snow or rock. A large part of 
this cliff is faced with slabs of granite, offering scarcely a vestige of 
ledge between. When such slabs. are inclined at a slight angle 
they are exceedingly hard to climb ; when arranged very steeply and 
covered with snow as here, they soon become impracticable. There 
is no means of ascending such a cliff except by toilsome gullies or 
other fissures; so the shepherds, whose work has to be carried 
through quickly, lower a man from the summit of the crag to the 
sheep. Soon after our arrival the ropes were in full use, and one 
after another the sheep were brought up, the injured ones receiving 
rough but effective surgery before being placed on a sleigh. The 
shepherd at whose ropehead I was working said he would require 
aid, for one sheep had become imprisoned in a position difficult to 
reach. A cornice prevented his being lowered direct ; if he left his 
rope at the ghyll, and tried to cross the slabs which lay between, he 
might not be able to get back. When all the ropes were available 
Robin was lowered out of sight down the cliff. As soon as he had 
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established himself he gave the signal for his comrade’s descent. In 
a few seconds he too was out of sight, and we heard the other calling 
from below, warning him to descend towards the left. A minute 
later the second man arrived in the ghyll. In John’s simple but 
clear language the rest of the incident will be best told. “I found 
the ghyll to be but a precipitous crevice in the cliff, five-score 
feet from its summit, twenty-score from its base, the centre on 
which a wide area of ‘boiler’ slabs drains in wet weather. Robin 
had looped his rope over a corner of rock for safety and stood 
awaiting me. When I was beside him, knee-deep in fluffy snow, he 
explained the thereabouts of the sheep. With a light rope he 
hoped to scramble along the narrow ledges, and so get to the im- 
prisoned animal. I was to look after the two ropes by which he 
had descended, and also pay out the other as required. Robin 
then attacked the broken ghyll-side, and, carefully testing holds for 
hands and feet, rounded the cornice. He then called out that 
he had discovered a broad ledge, and that the sheep was easily 
accessible. In ten minutes he was returning, loaded with his 
burden, while I kept a firm drag on his guide-rope. At the edge 
of the ghyll he attached the injured sheep to his rope and 
lowered it carefully, then did the same for himself. Robin at 
once prepared to ascend the cliff with the sheep saved at so much 
risk. He gave the signal: the rope stretched taut and began 
to strain. Now occurred what is continually dreaded among the 
cliffs. ‘The stout rope parted. Robin, who had trusted to it, reeled 
backward, luckily towards the side of the ghyll, losing hold of the 
injured sheep. Its fate might easily have been his own. With the 
fall its body was jerked on to a lower sloping slab. The sheep 
writhed in pain and slipped down the incline, gradually gaining 
momentum. I heard a wild bleat, then a dull thud, as its body 
alighted against some rock-pinnacle a hundred feet or more beneath, 
Iheld with all my power to the sheep-rope, which had fallen near my 
feet, till Robin regained himself. Now from above we heard wild 
shouting: the sudden slacking on the rope, with the almost simul- 
taneous thud of the falling sheep, had alarmed the shepherd above. 
The slack rope pulled in—not two-score feet in length—was found 
to be frayed through with hours of friction on the jagged rocks. We 
both called in reply to their queries. Then came the question as to 
which should be drawn up first, for the rope was not safe for two. 
Robin asked me to stay while he went up for the additional rope. 
At his signal the rope was drawn tight, and he was speedily aiding the 
workers above by climbing up the broken cliff where possible. I 
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heard the shout heralding hissafe arrival ; then, with what patience I 
could muster, faced my wait for Robin’s return. The minutes 
dragged slowly on, the day gradually died, yet there was no 
welcome scraping of iron-girt boots on the rocks. I shouted up, 
‘What’s the matter?’ but the answer was confusion of tongues. I 
could pick out the word ‘rope,’ and conjectured that by some mis- 
understanding the spare ropes had been sent away. Oh! it was 
cruel work standing knee-deep in that sheer snowdrift. My head 
reeled, and I feared I was about to fall, but the cautious Robin had 
fastened my rope to an immovable cornice. This moral support, as 
it was intended to be, saved my life, for I fell asleep. Robin’s 
appearance at my side was my first knowledge of his approach. He 
loosed the thin rope about me, exchanging it for one he had brought, 
and took me in his strong arms as he would a maimed sheep. I 
felt the ropes jerking and knew we were being hauled up at great 
speed. Once, at a narrow niche, we swung clear of the cleft 
altogether, but with a heavy recoil struck the rock beyond, the 
shepherd interposing his body to receive the crash. Half-conscious 
and wholly nerveless though I was, I heard the catch in his breath 
and knew he was injured. In a minute more a shepherd loomed 
against the starlit sky (he had ventured far down the snowy steep) 
and took charge of me. I must have fallen asleep or fainted after 
this, for my next recollection is of being drawn slowly over the snow 
on a sleigh, side by side with something that was curiously still, 
though it moaned occasionally. 

“ Daybreak found me almost as fresh as ever—my exhaustion had 
vanished ; but Robin, poor fellow! had sustained a severe injury and 
lay for weeks in bed. (Next winter, however, he led the foxhunt 
through wild Earnstrath-head.) The delay in coming to my assistance 
was due to the fact that all the ropes to hand had been so badly 
cut up in the work that they were no longer safe, and fresh ones 
had to be brought from the dales farm.” 

W. T. PALMER. 
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THOSE 
SHADOWY RECOLLECTIONS. 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 
WORDSWORTH. 


HE idea of an unknown past, through which the spirit may 
have come before birth, has for some an only secondary 
attraction to that of the unknown future on which it is to enter after 
death. In some minds, indeed, the two ideas are almost inextricably 
linked. Everyone will remember how Wordsworth, in his “ Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early Childhood,” 
exults in those elusive, vanishing impressions, as of some previous 
state of being, which, lingering in his memory, ever faintlier on from 
infancy, were yet to him, firm believer though he was in all that 
Christians hold sacred, the most assuring tokens of immortality—or 
at least were so under the inspiration of the poem. The thought of 
his infant years woke in him perpetual thanksgiving. Not, as he 
insists, for childhood’s more obvious gifts of joy and faith and hope, 
but, to quote once more that passage which has proved so puzzling 
to many— 
for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings,... . 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 
. . - for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing. 


In his prelude to the “ Excursion” Wordsworth dwells more at 
large upon this fascinating idea of pre-existence as derived from 
I12 
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phases of the child mind. The fitful flashes that gleam upon it in 
his Ode are here diffused into broader, more illuminative rays, while 
he recalls and analyses at leisure the emotions of his childhood— 
those emotions which seemed to reveal to him some life behind this, 
and thereby to imply a life beyond. Such emotional experiences it 
may be said are rare, though Wordsworth considered them common 
to all. But they are not rarer, perhaps, than the poet’s gift through 
which they are presented to us. He recalls his childhood’s rapt 
delight in beauty, its sympathy with the elements in their every 
manifestation, its spirit-fellowship with the remote and splendid, its 
visionary power, its strangeness to earth, its easy acceptance of tales 
of miracle and magic, its indomitable sense of immortality, the 
abyss of idealism in which he as a child was plunged, wherein 
nothing appeared to him real except his spirit. He recalls how, 
through all the fits of “vulgar joy” which, he quaintly says, are 
continual attendants on a child’s pursuits, through all the giddy, 
evanescent bliss which stirs his blood— 
even then I felt 
Gleams like the flashing of a shield ;—the earth 


And common face of Nature spake to me 
Rememberable things. 


Fondly he lingers on those baby-days, till the charm of recollec- 
tion availed, as he says, for the moment to throw back his life, 


And almost make remotest infancy 
A visible scene, on which the sun is shining. 


And running like a golden thread through all these memories is the 
thought of his Ode, that 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy ; 


—that the child is not altogether forsaken of the “ vision splendid ” 
its eyes have lately looked on. In gazing upon scenes of earthly 
beauty he may, indeed, have 


No conscious memory of a kindred sight, 


but none the less do they present themselves to him as objects 
recognised. None the less does he take in with the spectacle reviv- 
ing glimpses from some rememberable past. 

In his wistful groping after this past the child turns to those 
around him, those dull grown-ups, who yet from their command of 
language can minister to his cravings, for suggestions of the wonder- 
ful and the beautiful. And not only does it welcome the wildest 
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wonders that come to it in song or story, but the most familiar 
objects are circumfused to its eyes with “light divine.” The child 
exists in a world of its own. He has not yet learnt to live 


In reconcilement with our stinted powers. 


And the poet reasons from these remembered and observed pheno- 


mena: 
I guess not what this tells of beirg past, 
Nor what it augurs of the life to come ; 
But so it is. 


These, then, were the things for which Wordsworth in later years 
raised his pean of thanksgiving and praise; for even from the 
man’s world-drowned spirit they have not altogether passed away : 

O joy ! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 


That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive. 


Tis a pity, as Shelley says, that babies are so close; for, to 
speak in a Wordsworthian sense, not until earthly impressions have 
obscured and confused the heavenly do they even begin to translate 
their thoughts and feelings into language. Professor Romanes tells 
a story of the three-year-old nephew of a friend of his who, on her 
telling him that something had happened before he was born, 
remarked, “Then, that was when I was still in heaven!” “Yes,” 
she responded, no doubt with some eagerness, fancying it too good 
an opportunity to be lightly thrown away of obtaining information 
at first hand of the place he thus familiarly referred to; “ but what 
was heaven like?” “Oh, there I played with angels, and there 
was nothing but Christmas-trees!” A pretty answer, but how dis- 
appointing! Though it falls in curiously with Newman’s childish 
fancy, as he recalls it in his “ Apologia” : “I thought life might be 
a dream, or I an angel, and all this world a deception, my fellow- 
angels by a playful device concealing themselves from me, and 
deceiving me with the semblance of a material world ”—a presentment 
the child himself could never have given of his mental experiences. 

Every child, according to Goethe, is a genius,! and most geniuses 
seem to have more or less of the child in their composition. And, 
fortunately for the rest of us, the poets, the seers, are not close, but 
freely impart to us of their dreams and fancies. Many of these 


’ “If children grew up according to early indications, we should have nothing 
but geniuses.” —Autodiography, Pt. i. 
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touch on the theory of pre-existence. Henry Vaughan, long before 
Wordsworth, who was a student of the Welsh bard, in his poem 
“ The Retreat ” expressed the same yearning back to his childhood, 
because of the glorious visions attendant on its innocence. He can 
see himself in retrospect receding farther and farther from his celestial 
origin : 
Happy those early days when I 

Shined in my angel-infancy ! 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 

But a white celestial thought ! 

When yet I had not walked above 

A mile or two from my first love, 

And looking back—at that short space— 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face. 


The poet comforts himself with the thought of a return in the 
state he came to heaven. And, in this particular, one of his critics, 
George Macdonald, himself a mystic, thinks that Vaughan’s poem 
transcends Wordsworth’s, because, he says, it “gives us in its close 
. . . just what we feel is wanting in Wordsworth’s—the hope of 
return to the bliss of childhood.” Though surely this is not wanting 
either in Wordsworth’s ; else why his intense delight in and gratitude 
for those emotions of his childhood? There are moments, he con- 
cludes, in which we recover childhood’s standpoint : 


in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore 


—the waters of eternity, which brought us here, and on whose 
bosom we shall yet return to whence we came. 

In another of his poems Vaughan, reasoning from Scripture story, 
mixes the idea of the Eden in which man took his rise with that of 
the Paradise whence he supposes the child to issue. And he attri- 
butes to the childhood of the race something of childhood’s own 
strangeness to earth. In “those early days” (he uses the same 
phrase for both childhoods) the gates of Eden had only lately closed 
on man, as the gates of Paradise have closed upon the child. Both 
“shined a little” by the reflected glories of the state they have just 
quitted 
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Sure it was so. Man in those early days 
Was not all stone and earth. 
He shined a little, and by those weak rays 
Had some glimpse of his birth. 
He saw heaven o’er his head, and knew from whence 
He came—condemnéd—hither, 
And as first love draws strongest, so from hence 
His mind sure progressed thither. 
Things here were strange unto him ; sweat and till ; 
All was a thorn or weed... 
He sighed for Eden, and would often say, 
Ah! what bright days were those ! 
Nor was heaven cold unto him ; for each day 
The valley or the mountain 
Afforded visits, and still Paradise lay 
In some green shade or fountain. 
Angels lay leiger here ; each bush and cell, 
Each oak and highway knew them ; 
Walk but the fields, or sit down at some well, 
And he was sure to view them. 


But it is since Wordsworth’s day that poets in general have dwelt, 
with more or less of sincerity, on the fancy that 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home ; 


which, indeed, is only putting into the music of poetry the answer 
with which the mere mother satisfies the awed questionings of her 
elder children as to the mystery of the new-born’s appearance, that 
*“‘ Baby came from heaven.” 

How daintily George Macdonald sports with the question and 
the answer in his poem “ Baby” : 


Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into here. 


It got its blue eyes from the sky as it came through, and the 
sparkling light in them from the stars. Its forehead owed its 
smoothness to the stroking of a soft hand as it went by, its cheek 
its tender flush to some wondrous vision it had gazed on. 


Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss ? 
Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 


Swinburne, another of those who, like Victor Hugo, contemplate 
childhood sur des genoux, addresses a “ Baby Kinswoman” bereft 
of its mother as if it were in truth an angel straight from the Divine 
presence and familiar with the mysteries of life and death. So that 
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could the mourners for the dead but share its strange knowledge 
their sorrow would be turned into heaven’s own joy : 

Had we half thy knowledge—had _ 

Love such wisdom—grief were glad, 

Surely lit by grace of thee, 

Life were sweet as death may be... . 

Fear grows hope, and hope grows wise, 

Thrilled and lit by children’s eyes. 


Did not the Lord of little children say the same ? 

One of the most exquisite poems which have sprung from the 
suggestion of Wordsworth’s Ode is that of Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
addressed to his own little daughter. He dwells on the air of rapt 
unconsciousness, seeming to hint of the “imperial palace ” whence 
it came, that hangs about the newly-born : 


thou art wandering from us still, 
Too young to be our child... . 


Long lost in high mysterious lands, 
Close by our door thy spirit stands, 
Its journey wellnigh past. 


And he watches the fountains of his baby’s eyes to catch therein the 
traces of that heavenly state from which “the sweet bewildered 
soul” has lately come, to mark “the flush of strange ethereal hues” 
in them give gradual way to the dawn of human fancies ; taking 
delight in its every infantine token of interest in common earthly 
things. An angel, he quaintly insists, is ‘ too fine a thing” to dwell 
beside his hearth. He prefers a human baby. 

The American poet, Aldrich, has appealed to the parent-heart the 
world over in his poem of the coming and the going of a little child 
from heaven to earth and back again to heaven : 

Have you not heard the poets tell 
How came the dainty Baby Bell 

Into this world of ours? 
The gates of heaven were left ajar : 
With folded hands and dreamy eyes, 
Wandering out of Paradise, 
She saw this planet, like a star, 
Hung in the glistening depths of even, 
Its bridges, running to and fro, 
O’er which the white-winged angels go, 
Bearing the holy dead to heaven. 


Swinburne even supposes, in another of his poems, one which 
sweeps the skies in its imaginative flight, that the little spirit bound 
for earth may commune with that of the newly-dead upon their 
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several ways, and be the means of exchanging messages betwixt earth 
and heaven. Baby’s father had quitted this world just as his child 
was entering it, and the poet muses : 
If death and birth be one, 
And set with rise of sun, 
And truth with dreams divine, 
Some word might come with thee 
From over the still sea 
Deep hid in shade or shine, 
Crossed by the crossing sails of death and birth, 
Word of some sweet new thing 
Fit for such lips to bring, 
Some word of love, some afterthought of earth. 


By what more natural means, he asks, could such message be 
conveyed : 
By what so lovely way 
Could love send word to say 
He lives and is not dead ? 
Such word alone were fit for only thee, 
If his and thine have met 
Where spirits rise and set, 
His whom we see not, thine whom scarce we see. 


Thus are children supposed to be in touch with the Invisible, out 
of which they have so lately emerged. As Victor Hugo says of his 
little Jeanne, the mysterious door through which they come to us is 
still open behind them. Joaquin Miller fancies a mystic ante-natal 
bond between himself and one of these small new-comers. He sees 
a baby in the street talking to her doll in an unknown tongue as she 
toddles along on tiny feet which as yet have but an uncertain hold 
on earth, and something familiar in her aspect prompts from him 
the exclamation : 

That baby, I knew her in days of old. 
You doubt that I lived in a land made fair 
With many soft moons, and was mated there? .. . 


The sweet little stranger ! why, her face still bore 
The look of the people from the far star-shore. . . . 


Yes, Iamadreamer. Yet, while you dream, 

Then Iam awake. When a child, back through 

The gates of the past I peered, and I knew 

The land I had lived in. I saw the broad stream ; 
Saw rainbows that compassed a world in their reach ; 

I saw my belovéd go down to the beach ; 

Saw her lean to this earth, saw her looking for me 

As shipmen look from their ships at sea— 

The sweet girl baby ! Why, that unknown tongue 

Is the tongue she has talked since the stars were young. 
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If the wish be father to the thought, Shelley goes half-way toward 
the Californian poet’s fancy in these lines from “ Epipsychidion ” : 


O, too late 
Belovéd, O, too soon adored, by me ! 
For in the fields of immortality 
My spirit should at first have worshipped thine, 
A divine presence in a place divine. 


It will be remembered how Milton, in his high-fantastical poem, 
“On the Death of a Fair Infant,” a poem packed with large presump- 
tuous conceits to have gathered about such a tiny creature, questions 
of the little spirit fled from sight : 


Tell me, bright spirit, where’er thou hoverest, 
Whether above that high first-moving sphere, 
Or in the Elysian fields (if such there were) ; 
Oh, say me true, if thou wert mortal wight, 
And why from us so quickly thou didst take thy flight ? 


Moved by the remembrance of that something in its baby face 
which seemed to him to radiate divinity, he pursues his quest into 
all sorts of wild surmises, and concludes : 


Or wert thou of the golden-wingéd host, 

Who, having clad thyself in human weed, 

To earth from thy prefixéd seat didst post, 

And after short abode fly back with speed, 

As if to show what creatures heaven doth breed ; 
Thereby to set the hearts of men on fire, 

To scorn the sordid world, and unto heaven aspire ? 


Coleridge indulged the same thought, and we must suppose with 
at least equal sincerity, seeing he gave expression to it in a sonnet 
composed, he tells us, as he was hastening homeward, having 
received intelligence of the birth of a son—his firstborn—that very 
little Hartley Coleridge, Lamb’s “ minute philosopher,” whose elfish 
sayings and ways were to afford such a singular illustration of those 
dreams and fancies of his father in the first place, and, later on, of 
his father’s friend, Wordsworth ; to whom, indeed, part of the latter 
half of Wordsworth’s Ode was addressed : 


Oft o’er my brain does that strange fancy roll 
Which makes the present (while the flash doth last) 
Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past, 
Mixed with such feelings as perplex the soul 
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Self-questioned in her sleep: and some have said ' 
We lived, ere yet this robe of flesh we wore. 
O, my sweet baby ! when I reach my door, 
If heavy looks should tell me thou art dead 
(As sometimes, through excess of hope, I fear), 
I think that I should study to believe 
Thou wert a spirit, to this nether sphere 
Sentenced for some more venial crime to grieve ; 
Didst scream, then spring to meet Heaven’s quick reprieve, 
While we wept idly o’er thy little bier ! 


It is, indeed, a pity that babies are so close ; that the lips of 
the new-born are sealed (like those of the new-dead) from whatever 
revelation they might make to the curious gatherers about their 
couch, lavish though they are of their seraphic looks and smiles, 
which breathe divinity perhaps more clearly even than words. 

If the lips of some new-born could be opened its utterances 
might, one fancies, be something of the nature of what is continually 
to be met with in the great New-World poet, Walt Whitman. Into 
those remoter regions of consciousness to which children themselves 
can vouchsafe no clue Whitman seems able at times to see. The 
“latent unrealised baby-days,” as he calls them, are, as in Words- 
worth’s case, almost realised by him. And as if beset by memories 
which now elude, now almost blind him by their vividness, he lets 
out mysterious, undeveloped hints of what he passed through prior 
to his appearance on this earthly scene: 

Rise after rise bow the phantoms behind me ; 

Afar down I see the huge first Nothing—I know I was even there. 
I waited unseen and always, and slept through the lethargic mist,? 
And took my time... . 


Immense have been the preparations for me, 
Faithful and friendly the arms that have helped me. ~ 


His backward glances reach through long vistas of dim slumber- 
ing existence, while he utters his retrospections in language half 
mystical, half scientific, but instinct as it were with a glimmer of 


1*Hy wou quay 7 Wuxh mply évy rede TS avOpwalvy eda yevéoOat.—PLAT. in 
Phadon. (Coleridge’s note.) 

? What a strange coincidence of idea there is between this of Walt Whitman 
and the saying of a negro child, as preserved by George Eliot in one of her 
letters. She writes with keen appreciation of its humour : 

**Old Professor Stowe—Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s husband—sent me this story, 
which is almost better than ‘ Topsy.’ He heard a schoolmaster asking a little 
black girl the usual questions about creation—who made the earth, the sea, &c. 
At last came: ‘And who made you?’ Some deliberation was necessary, after 
which she said: ‘ Nobody, I was so afore.’” 
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conscious recollection, which makes them seem something more than 
merely the results of deliberate speculation. So that we can almost 
believe him when he tells us, alluding to these gradual stages of his 
growth : 

I have distanced what is behind me for good reasons, 

And call anything close again when I desire it. 

Objects may stand “ leagues off” and assume “ manifold shapes ” ; 
they cannot withdraw themselves altogether from his recognition, 
nor prevent him from getting into rapport with them again. 

Like Wordsworth’s, Whitman’s mind seemed to be haunted by 
vague memory-shadows from some forgotten past. But Whitman’s 
impressions are rather of the soul’s evolution from chaos to birth 
than, like Wordsworth’s, of a celestial region whence it has wan- 
dered hither. Wordsworth’s shadowy recollections were of heaven ; 
Whitman’s of earth, and preceding earth. Yet their sensations were 
of kin, and, could they have met, they might have inquired of each 
other, as Plato’s spirits did, the one who came from earth about the 
things above, and he who came from heaven about the things 
beneath. 

But to Whitman’s impressions, notions, shadowy recollections, 
or whatever one may call them, were due, perhaps, though Whitman 
does not say so, his passionate hold on immortality, a hold to the 
full as strong as that of the more orthodox English poet. It may be 
remembered that the pious Southey, between whom and his friend 
and neighbour, Wordsworth, many a talk had no doubt taken place 
on the subject of Wordsworth’s Ode, held ideas of his own on the 
matter which tallied rather with Whitman’s than with Wordsworth’s— 
that man’s living principle ascends through progressive stages to its 
present state on its journey heavenward. And he indulged the 
thought, while dreaming, as he says, upon what may be our future 
state, that in the next world we may recover “‘a perfect recollection,” 
not only of all that has occurred to us in this life, but also of those 
prior stages of existence through which he imagines we may have 


The old-English poet-divine, John Donne, seems to blend the 
two ideas—of the spirit’s heavenly and of its earthly derivation—when 
he traces the Progress of a Soul from its first principle of being, in a 
plant growing in the Garden of Eden, to the heavenly fulfilment of 
its destiny. Could Donne have been acquainted with that fragment 
of early Cymric poetry in which the soul, recalling the various phases 
it has passed through, declares, “I was gleaming fire, . . . dust of 
the earth, a high wind... a mist on a mountain....I was 
blossoms of trees on the face of the earth”? Some people there 
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are—Tennyson was one of them—in such close and intimate sympathy 
with Nature, animate and inanimate, that one might almost be 
tempted to fancy that their spirits had indeed passed through such 
varying forms and phases as the old bard dreamed of. “There are 
hours,” exclaims Georges Sand, “when I escape from myself, when 
I live in a plant, when I feel myself grass, tree-top, cloud, running 
water, horizon, colour, form and sensation, changing, moving, 
indefinite ; hours in which I run, I fly, I swim, I drink the dew, I 
expand in the sun, I sleep under the leaves, I soar with the larks, 
I crawl with the lizards, I shine in the stars and the glow-worms.” 

It was a whimsical saying of Lowell, but prompted by a very 
genuine emotion, which finds expression in others of his utterances, 
that, had he his life to begin over again, there were one or two trees 
of his acquaintance with which he would willingly “swop” places. 
The denizens of the New World’s once primeval forest-lands are in 
Sympathy with trees to an extent those less intimate with them can 
hardly comprehend, if we may judge from the above utterance and 
some of Walt Whitman (to whom trees were as fellow-creatures and 
sentient companions of his solitude), O. W. Holmes, and others ; 
though it was the German Goethe who once spoke of holding 
“spiritual converse with the tendrils of the vine.” That mystic, 
Bayard Taylor, who in one of his poems claims brotherhood with 
the wolf, actually remembers (at least he says so) the time when he 
was a tree: 

And thus I know, by memories unfurled 
In rarer moods, and many a nameless sign, 


That once in time, and somewhere in the world, 
I was a towering pine. 


The stanza is surely one of the most curious poet ever penned. 

Empedocles, who describes himself with something of Words- 
worth’s, or rather of Plato’s, philosophy, as “an outcast from God- 
home and a wanderer,” hazards the conjecture that he has been in 
turn “a youth, a maid, a bush, a bird, and a dumb fish in the sea.” 
Leigh Hunt plays with Plato’s notion of the transmigration of souls 
in a quaintly imaginative poem in which he fancies the spirit in- 
habiting by turns the forms of fish and bird and man, disdaining 
nothing, and fearing nothing, but satisfied to be 


A visitor of the rounds of God’s sweet skill; 


throwing into the fancy a gentler light than the heathen philosopher 
had dreamed of—the thought of the Creator’s protection, instead of 
the sad liberty of the creature’s choice, a liberty restrained only by 
the character its previous doings may have impressed upon it. 
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Though the notion is not inconsistent with ideas of human justice 
that, as the old Greeks imagined, the soul, say, of an angry man 
should enter into a lion, of a cunning man into a fox, of one that 
was “rapacious and imperial” (the phrase is Addison’s) into an 
eagle, and so on; till, the baser animal instincts outgrown, the 
spirit is vouchsafed another chance in human form. It is at least 
not inconsistent with orthodox teaching to suppose that one’s posi- 
tion and surroundings in the next life may be ordered according to 
one’s conduct here. It is Chaucer’s predecessor, the Christian poet 
Langland, who enjoins: “Injure not the bondman, for though thy 
serf on earth, he may be thy master in heaven.” 7 

Whitman himself somewhere gives us the pleasing assurance 
that through whatever stages we may have come before arriving at 
our present state, 


As soon as a person is born he is identified : 

Something long-preparing and formless is arrived and formed in you. , , 
You are henceforth secure, whatever comes or goes, 

Yourself, yourself, yourself, for ever and ever. 


The “rapt promises” of poets, this poet says, are “ the most solid 
announcements of any.” And we would fain accept the dictum as 
infallible ; for man clings to his individuality, his Zebes Zh. And 
as Carlyle (or was it Mrs. Carlyle?) remarked, it matters very little 
to us in reality whether we were oysters or what not in some mil- 
lions of years back or so of existence. We are men and women 
now, and there are still many of us who, careless of their pre-natal 
antecedents, yet aspire to be angels hereafter. Even Huxley seems 
to cling, though fancifully, to the notion of the future (or past) 
seraph half hidden away amongst the lower instincts of man. 
“Men, my dear,” he once wrote to Mrs. Kingdon Clifford, “are 
very queer animals—a mixture of horse nervousness, ass stubborn- 
ness, and camel malice, with an angel bobbing about unexpectedly 
like the apple in the posset.” 

The commonest form, perhaps, of those shadowy recollections 
which, according to Wordsworth, link us to the angel-world is that 
weird flash of memory Coleridge alludes to, in the light of which the 
actual present seems “a mere semblance of some unknown past,” 
the glimmer of past consciousness coming upon the present scene 
and bringing into it a sense of familiarity in strangeness. And 
man’s shadowy recollections, his elusive, baffling recognitions, are 
oftenest, perhaps, of human scenes and events, sometimes of things 
as they are in the very act of happening. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his character of Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-table, makes a concise statement of this experience. “ All 
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at once,” he says, speaking in italics, ‘a conviction flashes through 
us that we have been in the same precise circumstances as at the 
present instant once or many times before.” “Oh, dear, yes!” 
flippantly responds one of his fellow-boarders, “ everybody has had 
that feeling.” 

This phase in the phenomena of memory has given rise to the 
notion that man’s mind may store reminiscences of previous life, 
or lives, upon this very planet. Recurrent existence under identical 
conditions, which would necessitate the passing of vast cycles of 
time between each life, and the happening of “a variety of things” 
(as Mr. Dombey’s office-boy would say), in the way of the dying out 
and re-birth of systems on the same lines, astronomical and terres- 
trial, as brought about the present scene ; or else recurrent existence 
with the same identity but under different circumstances, so that an 
Egyptian slave-girl might reappear as a modern society belle in a 
London ballroom, and be wooed by some young sprig of British 
fashion who, in the guise of a Greek youth, had wooed and won her 
many long centuries ago by the banks of mystic Nile.! In which 
latter field of speculation romancers of to-day are fond of gleaning, 
Rudyard Kipling among them with his “ Most wonderful Story in 
the World.” What romances might not Pythagoras have evolved 
with his professed backward-reaching memory of two hundred and 
six years ! 

Apart from fiction, one of the most striking instances of an 
absolutely new scene appearing to the bewildered actor in it as an 
old one is that of Lamb’s friend, William Hone. It happened to 
Mr. Hone to be called on business to a part of London he had 
never visited before. On looking round a room he was shown into 
he noticed that everything appeared perfectly familiar to him—that 
he seemed, as he said, to recognise every object. ‘I was never here 
before,” he reflected, “‘ and yet I have seen all this ; and, if so, there 
is a very peculiar knot in the shutter.” On opening the shutter he 
found the knot. And this incident, which has been sneered at for 
its unideal character, yet shot a ray into his mind from the unknown, 
and, however he may have reasoned on it, sufficed to win him from 
infidelity to religion, its effect on him being thus essentially the 
same as that of the treasured shadowy recollections of his childhood 
on Wordsworth. 

Hone’s case is unusual in that he was afforded what to him, at 


1 «T cannot help thinking,” writes Max Miiller, ‘‘ that the souls towards 
whom we feel drawn in this life are the very souls whom we knew and loved in 
a former life, and that the souls who repel us here are the souls that earned our 
disapproval, the souls from which we kept aloof in a former life.” 
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least, constituted a tangible proof of the reality of his mental impres- 
sions. With most of us such memory-flashes come and go without 
any outside evidence to take hold of, and are, therefore, the easier to 
explain away. In one of the pathetic later entries in his “ Diary,” 
Sir Walter Scott graphically describes one of these weird seizures, 
which in his case was scarcely so evanescent as it usually is, and half 
doubtfully ascribes it to the stomach ; just as Dr. Wiggan, in his 
elaborate theory, attempts to account for the sensation by the dual 
working of the brain. Yet Sir Walter can find no term for the 
feeling in his case but “the sense of pre-existence.” “TI cannot, I 
am sure, tell if it is worth marking down,” he writes, “that yesterday, 
at dinner-time, I was strangely haunted by what I would call the 
sense of pre-existence—viz. a confused idea that nothing that passed 
was said for the first time—that the same topics had been discussed 
and the same persons had stated the same opinions on them... . 
The sensation was so strong as to resemble what is called a mirage 
in the desert or a calenture on board ship, when lakes are seen in 
the desert and sylvan landscapes in the sea. It was very distressing 
yesterday, and brought to my mind the fancies of Bishop Berkeley 
about an ideal world. There was a vile sense of want of reality in 
all I did and said ”—that same sense of unreality which frightened 
Wordsworth in his childhood, just as it dismayed Sir Walter in his 
failing health, but the loss of which Wordsworth deplored in his later 
years. It is noteworthy that Hone also was in a physically weak 
state at the time he underwent his curious experience. 

Tennyson touches on the phenomenon in one of his early 
sonnets to that friend whom in “In Memoriam” he addresses as 
“ strange friend, past, present, and to be” : 

As when with downcast eyes we muse and brood, 
And ebb into a former life, or seem 

To lapse far back in some confused dream 

To states of mystical similitude ; 

If one but speaks, or hems, or stirs his chair, 
Ever the wonder waxeth more and more, 

So that we say, ‘* All this hath been before, 

All this hath been, I know not when or where.” 
So, friend, when first I look’d upon your face, 
Our thought gave answer each to each, so true— 
Opposed mirrors, each reflecting each— 

That tho’ I knew not in what time or place, 


Methought that I had often met with you, 
And either lived in either’s heart and speech. 


Even as Joaquin Miller felt with regard to the sweet girl baby who 
went by him in the street. 
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| To Rossetti we owe, perhaps, the most beautiful presentment 
of such shadowy recollection in his poem “Sudden Light”—most 
beautiful because he clothes it in the hues of hope, and flings the 
backward gleam of memory forward on the unknown future : 


I have been here before, 
But when or how I cannot tell ; 
I know the grass beyond the door, 
The sweet keen smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 


You have been mine before, — 
How long ago I may not know: 
But just when at that swallow’s soar 
Your neck turned so, 
Some veil did fall,—I knew it all of yore. 


Has this been thus before ? 
And shall not thus time’s eddying flight 
Still with our lives our love restore 
In death’s despite, 
And day and night yield one delight once more ? 


In one of Browning’s best-known poems the illuminative flash of 
memory is likewise anticipated for some day in the remote future. 
“Evelyn Hope” was only sixteen when God’s hand beckoned her, 
and she passed away before her time to love had come. 





Is it too late, then, Evelyn Hope? 


asks her lover, as he watches by her side in the chamber of death, 
where a gleam of geranium’s red, a ray or two through closed shutters, 
and the dead girl’s sweet white brow make the only brightness. 
Must his great love go for nothing, bestowed upon a bud that would 
never unclose? 
No, indeed ! for God above 
Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love : 
I claim you still, for my own love’s sake ! 


Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few: 
Much is to learn, much to forget, 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 


But the time will come at last ; and then he will recall to her, 


In the new life come in the old one’s stead, 
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how much her sweetness had meant to him in the far bygone years 
on earth : 
So, hush !—I will give you this leaf to keep: 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand ! 


There, that is our secret: go to sleep! 
You will wake, and remember, and understand. 


To a simple soldier occurred the same pathetic fancy. A young 
Mississippian slain in battle in the American Civil War was about to be 
buried at night when there came a letter to him from his betrothed. 
One of his comrades laid the letter on the dead soldier’s breast with 
the words, “ Bury it with him. He’ll see it when he wakes.” ! 

For the events of this life, we may dare to hope, will be no mere 
“shadowy recollections ” to us in the life to come. Few of us have 
ever, either in childhood or Jater years, fallen under the glamour of 
that idealism which made Wordsworth’s childhood so inspiring to 
him in the remembrance. It is on this score that the matter-of-fact 
Montaigne, who was no poet, still less a seer, and had never 
recognised any but the light of common day, disposes in a few dry 
words of Plato’s theory, quoting Virgil to the effect that children do 
not remember a pre-natal life. But of our present lives at least it 
may be said that the memory is the man—that without our memory 
we were nothing. And of all the agents that have helped to teach 
the soul its immortality, memory, even in its normal aspects, is the 
most powerful. ‘Memory, however sad,” says Dickens, many of 
whose own childhood’s memories were so dark, “is the best and 
purest link between this world and a better.” 

It was the belief of Southey, amongst others, that after death 
our memory will be quickened into more vivid action. Such 
a power is attributed to this recovered faculty of memory in a 
higher life by Dr. George Macdonald that “I think,” he says, with 
delightful suggestiveness, “ you will be able to recall any sunset you 
have ever seen with an intensity proportioned to the degree of regard 
and attention you gave it when it was present to you.” So, too, 
speaking of his vanished treasures of recollection, wrote Max Miller : 
“T dare say it is all there, in the treasure-house of my memory. 
Nay, sometimes it suddenly appears, only never when I call for it. 
What is forgotten, however, does not seem to be entirely forfeited ; 
it can be gotten again, and it probably forms, though unknown, the 
fertile soil for new harvests : that which thou sowest is not quickened 


except it die.” 


1 American War Ballads. 
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In his “ Autumnal Sonnet” William Allingham, under the in- 
fluence of a melancholy more consonant with his humour 


Than any joy indulgent summer dealt, 


addresses his companions of the hour and the mood—an hour con- 
secrated to memory’s soothing spell: 


Dear friends, together in the glimmering eve, 
Pensive and glad, with tones that recognise 
The soft invisible dew in each one’s eyes, 
It may be somewhat thus we shall have leave 
To walk with memory-—when distant lies 
Poor earth, where we were wont to live and grieve. 


And these memories of poor earth with, as Southey and Herder 
suggest, its darker recollections obliterated will surely be enough to 
remember without having linked on to them the shadowy recollections 
of a life, or lives, behind them. 

Keble it is who most beautifully sums up the uses and offices of 
memory, whether of its recollections of joy or sorrow, shadowy or 
bright, in the heaven of his hopes : 

If memory sometimes at our spell 
Refuse to speak, or speak amiss, 


We shall not need her where we dwell, 
Ever in sight of all our bliss. 


It is only fair to Wordsworth to recall that he protested against 
the conclusion—which, he says, had given pain to some good and 
pious persons—that he had meant in his Ode expressly to inculcate 
the belief in a prior state of existence, of which the child’s habit 
of mind he therein dwells on seemed to him to afford presumptive 
evidence. “It is far too shadowy a notion,” he confesses, “to be 
recommended to faith as more than an element in our instincts 
of immortality. But let us bear in mind,” he goes on, “that though 
the idea is not advanced in revelation, there is nothing there to con- 
tradict it, and the fall of man presents an analogy in its favour. 
Accordingly, a pre-existent state has entered into the popular creeds 
of many nations.” 

The question to Christ, “ Master, who hath sinned, this man or 
his parents, that he was born blind?” has been cited to suggest the 
belief in it among the Jews, seeing that the man could not have 
been born blind as a punishment for sin, except for sin committed 
in some ante-natal state, though Jesus sweetly dismissed the im- 
putation of sin in either case. 
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It must, indeed, be due to the fact that so many have ex- 
perienced such mental processes that the doctrine of pre-existence 
was evolved. The notion of it has even entered into common 
parlance. How often is the expression made use of that one seems 
to have seen—or known—or done—such or such a thing in a pre- 
vious state of existence! The theory was put to graceful use by 
Bacon, who made it the medium of a compliment to that royal 
pedant, James I., in the dedication to him of “The Advancement of 
Learning.” ‘I have often thought,” he wrote, “that, of all the 
persons living that I have known, your Majesty were the best instance 
to make a man of Plato’s opinion, that all knowledge is but remem- 
brance, and that the mind of man by nature knoweth all things, and 
hath but her own native and original notions (which by the strange- 
ness and darkness of this tabernacle of the body are sequestered) 
again revived and restored.” 

Wordsworth, it would seem, is alone, unless one counts Vaughan, 
in limiting “those shadowy recollections” to childhood, and in making 
them exclusively reminiscent of heaven, in accordance with the 
innocence of childhood’s state. And perhaps, though they may not 
be peculiar to man’s early years, it is then that he is most subject to 
them, and at the same time most possessed with that indomitable 
sense of immortality which, according to Wordsworth, is their con- 
comitant. 

The unrolling of such fancies, though they are the fancies not 
only of heathen but of Christian philosophers and poets, might by 
many be considered vain. They might even give pain, as Words- 
worth says the suggestion of his Ode did, to some “ good and pious 
persons.” But to how many more has Wordsworth’s Ode brought 
delight and hope! Emerson went so far as to pronounce it the best 
modern essay on immortality. It is Sir Walter Scott who reminds 
us that though the mysteries of being and of eternity are veiled from 
us in deep obscurity, yet man is not forbidden to exercise his 
imagination in the attempt to pierce them. Fancy is God-given no 
less than man’s more practical faculties. It is, as Leigh Hunt with 
one of his happy touches puts it, 

The spirit of fact, 
As matter is the body ; the pure gift 
Of heaven to poet and to child. 


PAULINE W. ROOSE. 
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TWO DELINEATORS OF WESSEX. 


HE ancient kingdom of Wessex comprised roughly the counties 
of Hampshire, Wilts, Berks, Somerset, Dorset, and part of 
Devon. Here are to be found traces of neolithic and lake-dwelling 
races, followed by a Celtic people almost as shadowy—tribes of 
Belge and Durotriges—upon whose remains conquering Rome, in 
turn, stamped her gigantic imprint. Here is the country of legendary 
history, where St. Joseph of Arimathea landed, bringing with. him 
that mysterious thorn we may still see blooming at Christmas in 
Glastonbury, and here, in the near Isle of Avilion, Arthur and 
his knights fought, and loved, and sought the Holy Grail. Here 
too, in later times, the Anglo-Saxon monarchy was consolidated 
under King Alfred. 

This part of England appears to have preserved for a longer 
time, and more faithfully than any other, traces of its early origin. 
Curious old words of Saxon and Freisic origin still retain their place 
in the talk. of the people; old manners and customs survive, and, 
with strange remnants of folk-lore and special traits of character, are 
handed down from one generation to another. This may partly be 
accounted for by there being few centres of manufacture or com- 
mercial enterprise in this eminently agricultural district. The slow 
and regularly recurring occupations connected with tillage of the 
soil—the ploughing and sowing, the hay-making, the planting and 
care of orchards, the making of cider and butter and cheese—these 
simple and elemental conditions of life serve only to deepen and 
strengthen inherited impressions, not to widen and dissipate them 
as town life, with its hurry and bustle and excitement, tends to do. 

Strangely enough, though this west country was of great interest 
to the antiquary and to the archeologist, containing, as it does, 
ancient barrows and earthworks, Roman remains, and that for ever 
mysterious Stonehenge, not to mention the many beautiful cathedrals 
and minsters of later ages, it appears to have been overlooked by 
the artist, the poet, and the novelist. Doubtless some quota would 
be contributed by it to the literary output of England ; but not till the 
nineteenth century did its special voice become articulate, when two 
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writers, sons of its soil, awoke to its patient and loving delineation. 
Now the many beauties of rich watered vales and rolling downs, the 
diversified orchard and hill country, the leafy lanes and quaint 
villages, have been touched by the hand of the poet and the master 
with the touch that is immortality. For ever will that ancient 
kingdom be peopled by the simple peasants of Barnes and Hardy ; 
and the many generations who come to gaze on the ruined altar of 
Stonehenge will see ever lying there the tragic figure of Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles. Such is the power of the seeing eye and the written 
word. What Sir Walter Scott did for his native land William Barnes 
and Thomas Hardy have done for Wessex. Henceforth her voice 
is articulate, a dominant note in the world’s literature. 

In coupling the name of William Barnes with that of the great 
novelist I do not mean to imply that they are men of equal calibre 
of mind. This will appear as we consider their works ; but to 
Barnes certainly belongs the honour of first awaking to the literary 
possibilities of his primitive parishioners, and of depicting these with 
sympathetic insight. Doubtless his use of dialect has restricted the 
number of his readers, for that eminent critic of poetry and collector 
of lyrics, Francis Turner Palgrave, classes him along with Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy as the two Victorian poets who so far have met 
with the least due recognition of their eminent powers. 

This singer—“ genuine, original, exquisite ”—was born in the year 
1800, and thus precedes Hardy by nearly half a century. His first 
volume, “ Poems, partly of Rural Life,” was published in 1844, when 
Hardy was four years old. In 1874 the “Cornhill Magazine” printed 
“Far from the Madding Crowd”—by some reckoned Hardy’s 
masterpiece, and five years later Barnes issued a complete collected 
edition of his poems. He speaks thus modestly in the preface : 
“My happiness would be enhanced if I could believe that you 
would feel my sketches to be so truthful and pleasing as to give you 
even a small share of pleasure, such as that of the memories from 
which I have written them.” In the year 1886 he died. His 
simple, uneventful life had been passed entirely in the Vale of 
Blackmore, first as a schoolmaster, then as a clergyman. On this 
restricted canvas the sweetest pastoral poet of England, as he has 
truly been called, has portrayed for us with pre-Raphaelite fidelity 
the daily life of the people, such subjects as “The Medd a-Mowed,” 
“Bees a-Zwarmén,” “Thatchtn o’ the Rick,” “Corn a-turnén’ 
Yollow,” “Club Walkén,” “Out a-Nuttén,” “Zummer’s Evenén 
Dance,” “ Evenén, and Maidéns out at Door,” “ Guy Faux’s Night,” 
&c. Surely no phase of rustic joy or sorrow, work or sport, has 
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escaped him, and from his poems we must judge him to have been 
one of the cheeriest and most kindly of men. 

But he was a philologist as well as a poet, and his love for, and 
desire to preserve the old words and form of speech of Dorset led 
him to write in that dialect. This choice has certainly hindered his 
popularity as a poet, but no one who cares for Saxon English in, 
perhaps, its oldest and most musical form will regret it. The 
softening of ¢ into g, of f into v, of 0 into 00, and s into z gives an 
effect somewhat similar to that of the liquefied and softened Italian 
spoken by the Venetian gondoliers. Some of the flower names are 
clote, gregle, and gilcups, for yellow water-lily, wild hyacinth, and 
buttercups.! Some words are the same as Scotch, such as “ to bide,” 
for “to stay,” and fce-wit for lapwing. Anyone who cares to spend 
an hour or two over the glossary can turn to the poems with ease 
and enjoyment. These abound both in humour and pathos. Of 
the former we have the convivial meetings—for ovr parson-poet is not 
strait-laced—of ‘The Sparrow Club,” the rustic jokes of “ Shrodon 
Feair,” and in coorténs “ Gwain down the Steps vor Water.” 
But he knows also that every life has its natural and inevitable 
sorrows, and these he treats with great tenderness in “The Young 
that died in Beauty,” “The Turnstile,” “ Woak Hill,” “ Wold Vok 
Dead,” “ Readén ov a Head-stone ”—where an orphan child “runs 
up wi’ pride,” and with a smile reads to him the inscription on the 
gravestone of her father and mother—and many others. There is 
the episode of the tranter (carrier) who lost his old horse that 
grazed away and fell over a cliff, recalling the sad fate of Gabriel 
Oak’s sheep ; while the death of another tranter’s meare from eating 
“zome yew-twigs” is as hard to bear, one feels, as when Durbey- 
field’s horse dropped on the highway : 


Vor a tranter’s whole bread is a-lost wi’ his meire. 


In “The Hwomestead a-vell into Hand” we meet with the curious 
old-world system of land tenure that prevailed in Wessex, namely, 
the holding of farms and houses on a certain number of lives, a 
custom, it will be remembered, whereby Giles Winterborne lost his 
homestead, the presage of all his misfortunes. 

Nor does Barnes wholly ignore the mystery of evil. He is 
“a’most teary-eyed ” over the reply once made to him by “a quick- 
trippén maid” who had asked him the way: “Oh! they zent me 
away to be born.” He feels deeply the sense of wrong in “ Hope 


1 Others, such as d/ooth (blossom), and /ewth (low, sheltered place), are so 
expressive one would fain retain them in everyday speech. 
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left Behind” and “‘ The Broken Heart”; but with unclouded faith 
he leaves the mystery of “the weight 0’ woe” in the hands of his 
Meiaker, convinced that at last 

The strong shall bow avore the weak, 


An’ vind that helplessness wi’ right 
Is strong beyond all e’thly might. 


But the main burden of his song is ever that of old Dekker’s “Oh! 
sweet content.” Surely if the test Browning propounded for judging 
the merits of poets holds good—if “‘ to end the strife” 


Who was better, best, 
This, that, the other bard ?— 


we should ask, “Which one led a happy life?” The answer might 
well be—William Barnes. It is difficult to give an idea of the poems 
by a short extract, for their effect is distinctly cumulative ; his de- 
scriptions of country scenes and manners are perfect in their straight- 
forward truth and simplicity. Take this little song ; so genuine in 
its joy and simple in its melody it seems to revive for us the happy 
note of an early world. 


ZUMMER AN’ WINTER. 


When I led by zummer streams 
The pride o’ Lea, as naighbours thought her, 
While the zun, wi’ evenén beams, 
Did cast our sheddes athirt the water ; 
Winds a-blowén, 
Streams a-flowén, 
Skies a-glowén ; 
Tokens ov my jay zoo fleetén, 
Heighten’d it, that happy meetén. 


Then when maid an’ man took pleices, 
Gay in winter’s Chris’mas dances, 
Showén in their merry fedces, 
Kindly smiles and glis’nén glances ; 
Stars a-winkén, 
Day a-shrinkén, 
Sheddes a-zinkén ; 
Brought anew the happy meetén, 
That did medke the night too fleetén. 


Like Barnes, Thomas Hardy was born in Dorset, at Upper 
Bockhampton, a few miles from Dorchester, in the year 1840. Both 
are equal in their love of their native county, where their lives 
have been almost entirely passed in minutely and faithfully recording 
its scenery and inhabitants. Both could make use of that dignified 
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utterance of the Shunamite woman: “I dwell among mine own 
people.” But here all resemblance ceases. We have now Wessex 
seen through a different pair of eyes and a different temperament. 
Whereas the one a simple nature, the other is complex; the one 
has a limited range, the other moves in a wider orbit. Barnes is 
comparatively obscure (though signs are not wanting that the tide 
is turning) ; Hardy is an undeniable force in literature, accepted as 
one of the greatest writers and novelists of the age. The one holds 
an unshaken belief that 


God’s in his Heaven ; 
All’s right with the world, 


the other finds only the grip of a remorseless Fate : “the Unfulfilled 
Intention which makes life what it is”; or, “Gods who kill us for 
their sport.” 

We are tempted to wonder what Hardy would have been had he 
lived half a century earlier, before “this strange disease of modern 
life” had come, with its spirit of doubt and revolt—this “dialogue of 
the mind with itself,” ever becoming more insistent, more disconcert- 
ing. Even in Barnes’s later days he grieved to find this disquieting 
spirit invading the peaceful Vale of Blackmore. But when we 
remember that in all ages there have been men whose minds have 
instinctively risen in rebellion against “this sorry scheme of things,” 
apparently time and circumstance have little to do with it, and we 
must regard Hardy asa lineal descendant of Koheleth and Lucretius, 
Omar Khayyam, Heine, and Schopenhauer. 

It is impossible in limited space to do more than merely indicate 
the scope and aims of this great genius. The most careless reader 
cannot fail to be struck by his descriptions of nature. They not 
only show a knowledge most accurate and intimate—a knowledge 
that at times is almost uncanny in its apprehension of vague and 
fleeting suggestions—but a masterly power of transcription given to 
few. No one, not even Ruskin, can surpass him. The latter’s 
eloquent and glowing words have not the tenseness and grip of 
Hardy’s. Take, for example, in the second chapter of “ Far from 
the Madding Crowd” that passage which, once read, can never be 
forgotten, where Gabriel Oak in his nightly vigil among his sheep 
watches the procession of the stars, and seems almost to realise the 
slow revolution of our earth ; or the many aspects of “ the seared 
and antique heath” in “ The Return of the Native,” or those of the 
forest in “The Woodlanders.” This is the outcome of insight 
intensified by sympathy, of a tenderness that brings with it sadness, 
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while looking at the unfolding clumps of fern, to think that never 
again shall those same fronds wave their brave greenery to the 
summer breeze. The same natural susceptibility must also have 
quickened his ear to extreme fineness to be able to detect the 
varying voice of the wind as it beats against the stones of the Chesil 
Bank or as it sounds through different kinds of trees. 

“To dwellers in a wood almost every species of tree has its voice 
as well as its feature. At the passing of the breeze the fir trees sob 
and moan no less distinctly than they rock ; the holly whistles as it 
battles with itself ; the ash hisses amid its quiverings ; the beech 
rustles while its flat boughs rise and fall. And winter, which modifies 
the note of such trees as shed their leaves, does not destroy its 
individuality.” 

I should like to quote also the two pages telling of “the windy 
tune played on the mummied heath-bells” of Egdon, but must 
content myself with this : 

“The pause was filled up by the intonation of a pollard thorn a 
little way to windward, the breezes filtering through its unyielding 
twigs as through a strainer. It was as if the night sang dirges with 
clenched teeth.” 

Surely the winds never before had such an interpreter ! 

It is interesting to compare Hardy’s view of Nature with that of 
Browning. To the latter Nature is a concrete being apart ftom 
Man, going on her silent way unconscious and untroubled by the 
endless generations of mankind who come and go, and unheeding 
their ephemeral joys and sorrows : 


The herded pines commune, and have deep thoughts, 


but these are not of man and his affairs. 

To Hardy there appears to be a subtle connection between Man 
and Nature. He regards her as a participant in man’s life and 
thought, a mirror reflecting his moods and passions, a recipient 
agent or a partly humanised confidant. Egdon Heath plays its 
own part in the drama of the lives of the lonely heath-dwellers, 
while to the aliens it is an avenging fate. Or take this: “The 
mute procession past her shoulders of trees and hedges became 
attached to fantastic scenes outside reality, and the occasional heave 
of the wind became the sigh of some immense sad soul, con- 
terminous with the universe in space, and with history in time.” .. . 
“At times her whimsical fancy would intensify natural processes 
around her till they seemed a part of her own story. Rather they 
became a part of it; for the world is only a pyschological pheno- 
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menon, and what they seemed they were.” Does not this view 
coincide with the Hegelian theory of the universe ? 

The same qualities that Hardy brings to bear on Nature appear 
in his treatment of humanity. His characterisation is equally dis- 
cerning and powerful. How they file before us, that long procession 
of men and women of his making! Of all ranks and conditions, 
down from Lord Mountclere and the passionate Viviette Lady 
Constantine, to the humble rustics, they are all distinct personalities. 
His men and women are alive. They breathe the air of this work-a- 
day world. They are real human beings, not mere dummies—not 
marionettes whose springs, however cleverly worked, are all too 
apparent in many novels of the present day. But in the soil 
decidedly lies his strength. His sympathies go out to the simple 
country folk of Wessex, whose ways of life he knows so thoroughly. 
And how delightful they are !—Tranter Dewey and his family, the 
Smallburys, Grandfer Cantle and his shrinking son Christian, Creedle, 
and the blushing Poorgrass, and all the companies who talk with 
such a quaint, incomparable, old-flavoured humour in “ Warren’s 
Malthouse” or “The Quiet Woman.” Reviewers have objected to 
these “crusted characters,” erroneously concluding that they are 
based upon—if not borrowed from—Shakespeare’s clowns. I have 
good authority for stating that Hardy drew them straight from life. 
He met them in the Dorset fields and village inns, and noted in his 
retentive memory the strange expressions and turns of talk that are 
transcribed in his books. He was greatly interested in the imputa- 
tion, as it proved an idea he had long held, namely, that the country 
people in the heart of England were —in his youthful days at least— 
just the same in their ways and customs and speech as in the days 
of Shakespeare. Social instincts were tenacious and permanent in 
their slow-moving intellects and placid lives. 

Nor are fine specimens of true manhood wanting. For sturdy 
uprightness the farmer-shepherd Gabriel Oak, the Reddleman, 
the Trumpet-Major, and Giles Winterborne—these last two with 
an added halo of self-sacrifice—retain an honoured place in 
memory. Even from the erring and fiery-tempered Henchard 
we cannot withhold our pity, as he, the erstwhile Mayor, leaves 
Casterbridge, the scene of his triumphs, deserted and alone, with 
his workman’s basket for sole resource. 

Hardy’s women hardly appear to me so convincing as his men. 
He seems to regard caprice and fickleness as essential elements in 
their composition and, curiously enough, as forming the main part 
of the charm they exercise. Vanity and irresponsibility of character 
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beset them ; even sweet, unsophisticated Fancy Day shuts close 
in her heart the secret of her momentary acceptance of Parson 
Maybold. Still, we thank him for giving us examples! of strong, 
self-contained womanhood, such as Mrs. Yeobright and Marty 
South. Eustacia Vye and Tess are his grandest, most tragic 
creations, caught and enmeshed as they are in “the cruel coil of 
things.” “A perfectly defenceless creature conditioned by harsh 
circumstances ;” the wrongs of helpless innocence ; the cruelties 
inflicted on the weak—and yet God gives no sign ; these have wrung 
from the supremely sensitive heart of Hardy the pathetic conception 
of Tess of the D’Urbervilles. This great novel, written in the full 
strength and maturity of his powers, wanting though it may be in 
humour to lighten its sombre tone, gives evidence of a conviction 
so intense of feeling, so poignant, and put forth in such a noble 
cause, that it must, we think, be regarded as one of his finest works, 
though its painful episodes may injure its general acceptance. 

Always of a metaphysical turn of mind, nothing delights him 
more than to place highly complex characters under the keen 
scrutiny of his analytic intellect, or to take vacillating men and 
women, and place them in exceptional and harassing situations. In 
his last two novels this tendency runs to excess, and in “ The 
Pursuit of the Well-Beloved ” becomes tiresome, if not preposterous, 
while both are disfigured and rendered unhealthy by a morbid view 
of life. 

Playing on all these human beings as on the keys of a musical 
instrument, he runs the gamut of every changing mood and emotion, 
and they sound responsive to his sure touch. Nor is he forgetful 
of the brute creation. He is wise in the ways of cows, sheep, and 
dogs, and they have their full share in his inclusive compassion. 
Who can forget the over-officious dog Young George and the fate 
of the silly sheep, or that most pathetic scene, where the heart- 
broken Tess, hearing the gasps and gurgles of the poor wounded 
pheasants writhing in agony, lays aside her own misery and merci- 
fully puts them out of pain ? 

It may be that this exquisite sensibility to, this acute realisation 
of, the misery and suffering that is in the world is the main cause of 
Hardy’s ever-deepening pessimism. In one of his earliest stories, 
“ Under the Greenwood Tree,” a charming idyll of country scenes, 
we have a cheerful outlook on life, with no discordant notes except 
those of the quaintly humorous village choir. Since then his hope- 
less attitude has gradually become more pronounced, till it reaches 
unplumbed depths in his latest work “ Poems of the Past and the 
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Present.” “(Condensed fragments of Fate” they have aptly been 
termed. To such a pass has over-brooding on the pain, the dis- 
abilities, the injustice, and the ironies of life brought our author that 
the impression left is that it were better not to be. Indeed, that is 
the explicit conclusion arrived at in some lines entitled, ‘‘I said to 
Love.” Two poems, one published in the earlier collection “ Wessex 
Poems,” should not be passed over, from the fact that in them he 
partially explains his position and views. The first is written on 
hearing that a friend, a lady, had declared that thenceforth she would 
read nothing that he might write. He says, in effect, that it is laid 
upon him to find the truth, and that the truth he must speak in spite 
of friends and enemies. He does not write to please. The other, 
a verse from “ De Profundis, No. II.” contains a sarcastic vindica- 
tion of his method. 
Let him to whose ears the low-voiced Best 
Seems stilled by the clash of the First, 
Who holds that if way to the Better there be, 
It exacts a full look at the Worst, 
Who feels that delight is a delicate growth 
Cramped by crookedness, custom, and fear, 
Get him up and be gone as one shaped awry : 
He disturbs the order here. 


In the poems we have a freer use of the vernacular—not exactly 
the dialect of Barnes, but curious old words and expressions—than 
Hardy employs in the novels; perhaps wisely, when we consider 
the vast public to whom he appeals. 

There remains still to be noted the wonderful practical knowledge 
that Hardy brings to bear on his work, also that result of wide read- 
ing that Bacon says “makes a full man.” All the mysteries of 
farming, though the tyro may not allow that these exist, are as an 
open book to him—the crafts of the wood and the orchard, the mill 
and the dairy. He has a thorough technical acquaintance with all 
the implements used by the cider-maker, the stone-hewer, the farrier. 
He has even noticed the trick butchers use in picking up skewers ! 

Brought up to be an architect, he revels in descriptions of castles, 
churches, and old houses, discusses their plan, and style, and period, 
and has devoted one book, “A Laodicean,” largely to this study. 
In “Two on a Tower” again, the plot turns mainly on astronomy, 
and we have that science treated by an expert. In fact, he appears 
to have mastered all the sciences ; perhaps not so completely that of 
music, though he shows a correct knowledge of what has come 
directly under his notice, such as country songs and airs, reels and 
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jigs, and the curious old instruments used in village choirs. He 
never makes any mistakes, as so many novelists do, specially one, 
who pictures a Scottish Highlander sitting on the roadside singing 
a Jacobite song, and accompanying himself on the bag-pipe! 

Hardy at one time had the idea of qualifying for an art-critic, so 
in all matters of art again we find an expert. This is proved by the 
many references he gives to pictures and the Old Masters, while his 
illustrations to the “Wessex Poems” show his own proficiency 
in linear and perspective drawing and, in a sense, of atmosphere. 
Among the wealth of comparisons and allusions that adorn his pages 
—some very recondite, but all appropriate—I have only noticed one 
repetition. In “The Return of the Native” ‘“ Mrs. Yeobright sees 
communities . . . as we see the throngs which cover the canvases 
of Sallaert, Van Alsloot, and others of that school,” and again in 
“Tess”: “The green lea was speckled as thickly with cows as a 
canvas by Van Alsloot or Sallaert with burghers.” 

We must not overlook, either, the effective use he makes in the 
novels of the many strange legends and weird superstitions of 
Wessex. These he weaves into his plots with great art, and some- 
times they form important links in the chain of Destiny. 

Of the strong hold these traditions and symbolic customs have 
he writes : “ The impulses of all such outlandish hamlets (as Egdon) 
are pagan still: in these spots homage to nature, self-adoration, frantic 
gaieties, fragments of Teutonic rites to divinities whose names are 
forgotten, have in some way or other survived medizval doctrine.” 

The attitude of Hardy’s mind towards life and its problems is a 
perplexing and unaccountable one. Happily married, with fame 
and fortune, honour and friends gained by his writings and sustained 
by his personal character, his, to outward view, is a successful life. 
He has not had to suffer cruel criticism like Keats, nor his country’s 
reprobation like Byron and Shelley, nor the long neglect that 
Browning had to endure. 

We sympathise with Leopardi, struggling with disease among 
uncongenial surroundings, with James Thomson, the singer of “ The 
City of Dreadful Night,” and other derelicts on the ocean of life, but 
Fate has not meted out such harsh measure to him; then why this 
bitter railing? Does a writer of renown ever realise the far-reaching 
influence he exercises in moulding thought and character, and his 
corresponding responsibility? It is no light matter, this of chilling 
the moral temperature, of sending the thermometer of hope down 
to zero. On the ethics of this subject, J. J. Rousseau has spoken 
some true words @ propos of Voltaire in his “ Confessions.” 
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“Struck by seeing this poor man” (Voltaire) “ overwhelmed, if 
I may so speak, with prosperity and honour, bitterly exclaiming 
against the miseries of this life, and finding everything to be wrong, 
I formed the mad project of making him turn his attention to him- 
self, and of proving to him that everything was right. Voltaire, 
while he appeared to believe in God, never really believed in any- 
thing but the devil, since his pretended deity is a malicious being 
who, according to him, had no pleasure but in evil. The glaring 
absurdity of this doctrine is particularly disgusting from a man 
enjoying the greatest prosperity ; who, from the bosom of happiness, 
endeavours, by the frightful and cruel image of all the calamities 
from which he is exempt, to reduce his fellows to despair.” 

But in trying to account for this despair we must acquit Hardy 
of any selfish or personal feeling in the matter. Can it be that by 
allowing his mind to dwell too exclusively on the dark problems of 
life, its sin and suffering, his strong imagination conceives it so 
vividly that he himself experiences a vicarious suffering? Or may 
it be that he too feels the pagan thrill of his native county, that he 
has inherited from some remote ancestor the old-world doubt, and 
that some Roman Lucretius is re-incarnate in him? We cannot 
blame him, but oh, the pity of it! Unable to grasp a larger hope, 
even the unending sleep that comforted the Roman poet fails 
to satisfy him. With little or no belief in a Guiding Hand, his faith 
in the progress of mankind is ata low ebb. His only ray of hope is 
that 

At whiles, or short or long, 


May be discerned a wrong 
Dying as of self-slaughter :— 


Mark—not by man’s exertions, but probably by a mere freak of 
fate. 

It is with profound sorrow that we take leave of a man of true 
genius, of sincere and sympathetic nature, of clear, keen intellect, of 
cultured and receptive mind—of a writer to whom we owe a deep 
debt of gratitude. He has faced the problems of life, but they have 
conquered him ; for its perplexing enigmas he can find no solution, 
for the future no message of faith and hope; and it is by these man 
lives, not by negation and despair. 

M. M. TURNBULL. 
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AN ECCENTRIC LEADER OF 
SOCIETY. 


HERE are some women who are born for society. It is quite 
impossible for them to lead a quiet domestic life ; excitement is 
as the breath of their nostrils, they must alway be agitating some- 
thing, or organizing something, so as to be before the public gaze. 
In their youth they exhibit themselves, in middle life they exhibit 
other people, and act as show-women to celebrities of all kinds. 
Such a woman was the Hon. Maria Monckton, afterwards Countess 
of Cork and Orrery, who was compared by the great wit, Luttrell, to 
a shuttlecock, “all cork and feathers.” Even in her girlhood she 
was a leader of society, and at her mother’s (Lady Galway’s) house 
in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, she received Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Burke, and all the wits of theday. She belonged to Mrs. Montagu’s 
Blue-stocking Club, and was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in a 
garden, with a dog at her feet. 

In the month of February, 1770, when the Wilkes riots were 
going on, a certain Mrs. Cornely gave a masquerade at her house, 
in Soho, and among the motley crew Miss Monckton was promi- 
nent, as an Indian Sultana “in a robe of cloth of gold and a rich veil. 
The seams of her habit were embroidered with precious stones, and 
she had a magnificent cluster of diamonds on her head. Her jewels 
on this occasion were valued at 30,000/, and she was attended by 
four black female slaves.” 

Strangely enough, in the Daily Advertiser of the same year, 
but of a later date (May 7th), a mysterious paragraph appeared 
announcing that a “lady of high degree would appear at the Soho 
Masquerade as an Indian Princess, with pearls and diamonds to the 
price of £100,000, her train to be supported by three black female 
slaves, and a canopy to be held over her head by four black male 
slaves. Zo bea fine sight.” 

Whether this paragraph was in ridicule of Miss Monckton, or 
put in by some one desirous of emulating her, does not appear. 

At this time she was twenty-three, for she was born in 1747. 
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She was generally known as Johnson’s “little dunce.” Boswell relates 
how she came by this name. He says that Johnson “did not think 
himself too grave even for the lively Miss Monckton, who used to 
have the finest bit of blue at the house of her mother, Lady Galway.” 
Her vivacity enchanted the sage, they used to talk together with all 
imaginable ease. One evening, she insisted that some of Sterne’s 
writings were very pathetic. Johnson bluntly denied it. “I am 
sure,” she said, “they have affected me.” ‘ Why,” said Johnson, 
smiling and rolling himself about, “ that is because, dearest, you are 
a dunce !” 

That was supposed to settle the question, but few people would 
not now allow that Miss Monckton was right, and that the sapient 
doctor was wrong. When she mentioned his speech to him afterwards, 
he replied, “‘ Madam, if I had thought so, I certainly should not have 
said it.” But, all the same, the name “little dunce” stuck to her. 

Boswell also records an incident which did not reflect any credit 
on himself. He and Lord Graham went to Miss Monckton’s 
reception one evening. Being considerably the worse for wine, he 
talked to Johnson in a loud and boisterous manner, and even by 
his own admission, contrived to make an abject fool of himself. 
When next morning brought sobriety, he tried to make amends for 
his misdeeds by addressing the following lines to Miss Monckton, 
excusing the extravagance of his conduct on the score of her bright 
eyes: 

‘* Not that with excellent Montrose 
I had the happiness to dine, 


Not that I late from table rose, 
From Graham’s wit, from generous wine. 


It was not these alone which led 
On sacred manners to encroach, 

And made me feel what most I dread, 
Johnson’s just frown and self-reproach. 


But when I entered, not abashed, 

From your bright eyes were shot such rays, 
At once intoxication flash’d, 

And all my frame was in a blaze. 


But not a brilliant blaze, I own, 
Of the dull smoke I’m yet asham’d : 
I was a dreary ruin grown, 
And not enlightened, though inflam’d. 


Victim at once of wine and love, 
I hope, Maria, you’ll forgive, 
While I’ll invoke the powers above, 
That, henceforth, I may wiser live !” 
VOL. CCXCV. NO. 2075. Ls 
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Though Boswell’s lines are certainly more than indifferent, the 
forgiveness was granted, and he adds complacently, “‘ I obtained an 
Act of Oblivion, and took care not to offend again.” 

It was at Brighton, or Brighthelmstone, as it was then called, that 
Fanny Burney first made Miss Monckton’s acquaintance. In her 
diary for November 10, 1782, she notes that the day brings in a new 
person, the Hon. Miss Monckton, “who is here with her mother, 
the Dowager Lady Galway. She is one of those who stand fore- 
most in collecting all extraordinary and curious people to her 
London conversaziones, which, like those of Mrs. Vesey, mix the 
rank and literature and exclude all beside.” 

Miss Monckton, who had sent messages as to her desire to meet 
Mrs. Thrale and the author of “ Evelina,” at length paid her visit, 
and is thus described by Fanny Burney’s lively and graphic pen : 

“Miss Monckton is between thirty and forty, very short, very 
fat, but handsome, splendidly and fantastically dressed, rouged, but 
not unbecomingly so, yet evidently and palpably desirous of gaining 
notice and admiration. She has an easy levity in her air, manner, 
and discourse, that speak all within to be comfortable, and her rage 
of seeing anything curious may be satisfied, if she pleases, by looking 
in a mirror.” 

One story that Miss Monckton told was, says Fanny Burney, 
extremely well worth relating. Here it is: 

“The Duke of Devonshire was standing near a very fine glass 
lustre, in a corner of the room, at an assembly and in the house of 
people who were by no means in a style of life to hold expense as 
immaterial. By carelessly lolling back he threw the lustre down, 
and it was broken. He showed not the smallest concern or con- 
fusion at the accident, but coolly said, ‘I wonder how I did that.’ 
He then removed to the opposite corner, and to show he had for- 
gotten what he had done, he leaned his head in the same manner, 
and down came the opposite lustre. He looked at it very calmly, 
and with a philosophical dryness merely said, ‘This is singular 
enough !’ and walked away to another part of the room without 
distress or apology.” 

Miss Monckton, with all her oddities, must have been very good 
company—she was full of brightness and “go,” she had been at the 
court of Marie Antoinette, and did not know the meaning of the word 
stiffness. When Fanny Burney returned to London she went with 
the Thrales to a conversazione at the ‘noble house” in Charles 
Street, and relates her experiences in her own inimitable way : 

“There was not much company, for we were very early. Lady 
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Galway sat at the side of the fire, and received nobody. She seems 
very old, and was dressed with a little white round cap, and not a 
single hair, no cushion, roll, nor anything else but the little round 
cap, which was flat on her forehead. Such part of the company as 
already knew her made their compliments to her where she sat, and 
the rest were never taken up to her, but belonged solely to Miss 
Monckton, whose own manner of receiving her guests was scarce more 
laborious, for she kept her seat when they entered, and only turned 
round her head to nod it, and say ‘How do you do?’ As soon, 
however, as she perceived Mrs. and Miss Thrale, she rose to welcome 
them, contrary to her usual custom, merely because it was their first 
visit. . . . Dr. Johnson was standing near the fire, and environed 
by listeners. Some new people coming in, Miss Monckton 
exclaimed, ‘ My whole care is to prevent a circle !’” 

Miss Burney continues by saying that the company were dressed 
with more brilliancy than at any rout she was ever at, as most of 
them were going on to the Duchess of Cumberland’s. 

* At the sound of Burke’s yoice, Miss Monckton started up, and 
cried out, ‘Oh, it’s Mr. Burke!’ and she ran to him with as much 
joy as, if it had been in our house, I should. Cause the second for 
liking her better.” Many stately compliments were paid to Miss 
Burney by Burke on the subject of her novel of “Cecilia,” which had 
just been published, and she was lionised and stared at by all the 
fashionable guests. Finally, Sir Joshua Reynolds wanted to see her 
home, and Miss Monckton pressed her to come to another conver- 
sazione, when she would meet Mrs. Siddons. This invitation was 
duly accepted, but after that we hear no more of Miss Monckton, 
who, two years afterwards, in May 1786, married Edmund, seventh 
Earl of Cork and Orrery. His first marriage had been dissolved in 
1782, and caused much scandal to the censorious public. He only 
survived his second marriage with Miss Monckton twelve years, 
dying in November, 1798. 

From her widowhood dates a new period of Lady Cork’s sway 
as leader of society ; her house, which had been the rallying-place for 
all the old wits, was now thrown open to the rising stars, and her 
salons were crowded by all the celebrities of the Regency, and even 
up to the early Victorian epoch. 

She always signed herself ““M. Cork and Orrery.” Some furni- 
ture in the window of an upholsterer having chanced to catch her 
eye, she wrote to him to send it to her, signing herself as usual. His 
answer was : 

“D. B. not having any dealings with ‘M. Cork and Orrery, 
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begs to have a more explicit order, finding that the house is not 
known in the trade.” 

Her craze for producing oddities at her parties was so great that 
hearing that the celebrated surgeon, Sir Anthony Carlisle, had 
dissected and preserved the female dwarf, Cochinie, she was imme- 
diately seized with a desire to exhibit the curiosity at one of her 
assemblies, and eagerly inquired, “Would it do for a lion for to- 
night ?”—“ I think, hardly,” was the answer.—“ But surely it would 
if it is in spirits.” 

Off posted Lady Cork to Sir Anthony’s house. He was not at 
home, ‘and the following conversation passed between Lady Cork 
and the servant. 

Servant: “There’s no child here, madam.” 

Lady Cork: “But I mean the child in the bottle.” 

Servant: “Oh, this is not the place where we bottle the children, 
madam, that’s at the master’s workshop.” 

Lady Cork was thoroughly modern in her way of arranging her 
rooms at her house in New Burlington Street. A brilliant boudoir 
terminated in a sombre conservatory, where eternal twilight fell on 
fountains of rose water, “that never dry, and on beds of flowers that 
never fade.” 

Lady Clementina Davies says that “this boudoir was literally 
filled with flowers and large looking-glasses, which reached from the 
top to the bottom. At the base was a brass railing, within which 
were flowers, which had a very pretty effect.” 

Lady Cork was very fond of wearing white—her favourite outdoor 
costume was a white crape cottage bonnet and a white satin shawl, 
trimmed with the finest point lace. She was never seen in a cap, 
though she lived to be over ninety. Her complexion was wonder- 
fully pink and white, not put on, but her own, though this does not 
agree with Fanny Burney’s account, which describes her as being 
rouged, even in her comparatively youthful days. Talking of her 
conversaziones, she used to say : 

“‘ My dear, I have pink for the exclusives, blue for the literary, 
grey for the religious, at which Kitty Bermingham, the saint, presides. 
I have them all in their turns ; then I have one party of all sorts, 
but I have no colour for it.” 

We have already seen how Fanny Burney in the zenith of her 
fame was received by Miss Monckton. Nowanother authoress, Lady 
Morgan, gives, in her “ Book of the Boudoir,” a very amusing account 
of how she was made a lioness of by Lady Cork. 

On this momentous evening she was only Sydney Owenson, just 
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beginning to come into public notice as the authoress of “‘ The Wild 
Irish Girl.” She relates how she ascended the marble staircase, with 
its gilt balustrades, her heart beating all the while with trepidation. 
She was wearing the same white muslin frock and flower that she 
had worn some nights before when she was dancing jigs with the 
Prince of Breffni in a remote corner of Ireland. Her black curly 
hair was, as usual, cut in a crop, and her brilliant black eyes shone 
with even more than their accustomed lustre. 

She was met at the door by Lady Cork, all kindness and anxiety 
to show her off to the company. The whole description is so in- 
imitable that it is best to give it in Lady Morgan’s own words : 

“What! No harp, Glorvina?’ said her ladyship. 

**Oh, Lady Cork !’ 

“*Oh, Lady Fiddlestick, you are a fool, child—you don’t know 
your own interests. Here, James, William, Thomas, send one of 
the chairmen to Stanhope Street, for Miss Owenson’s harp !’ 

“Led on by Dr. Johnson’s celebrated little dunce,” says “The 
Wild Irish Girl,” “I was at once merged in that crowd of éégants 
and ¢éganies.” (Among the crowd, by the way, was a strikingly 
sullen-looking handsome creature, the soon-to-be celebrated Lord 
Byron.) ‘I found myself suddenly pounced down upon a sort of 
rustic seat by Lady Cork. . . . So there I sat, the lioness of the 
evening, exhibited and shown like the beautiful hyena that never was 
tamed, looking about as wild, and feeling quite as savage. Present- 
ing me to each and all of the splendid crowd which an idle curiosity 
had gathered round us, Lady Cork prefaced every introduction with 
a little exordium, ‘ Lord Erskine, this is the “ Wild Irish Girl,” whom 
you are so anxious to know ; I assure you she talks quite as well as she 
writes. Now, my dear, do tell Lord Erskine some of those Irish 
stories that you told the other evening at Lady Charleville’s. Fancy 
yourself en petit comité, and take off the Irish brogue. Mrs. Abing- 
ton says you would make a famous actress, she does indeed. This 
is the Duchess of St. Albans— she has your “ Wild Irish Girl” by heart. 
Where is Sheridan? Do, my dear Mr. T. (this is Mr. T., my dear, 
geniuses should know each other), do, my dear Mr. T., find me Mr. 
Sheridan. Oh, here he is. What! you know each other already? 
Zant mieux. Mr. Lewis, do come forward. This is Monk Lewis, 
my dear, of whom you have heard so much, but you must not read 
his works, they are very naughty. . . . Do see, somebody, if Mr. 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons are come yet! And pray tell us the 
scene at the Irish baronet’s in the rebellion, that you told the Ladies 
of Llangollen. . . . And then give us your bluestocking dinner at 
Sir R. Phillips’s, and describe us the Irish priests. . . .’” 
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Towards the end of the evening, Kemble did appear, and his 
remark to the Irish siren was, “ Little girl, where did you buy your 
wig?” Being assured that her hair grew on her head, he next drew 
forth a copy of “ The Wild Irish Girl ” from his pocket, and asked 
the little authoress why she wrote such nonsense, and where she got 
all the hard words? She promptly replied, “Out of Johnson’s 
dictionary.” Her epitome of the evening was as follows : “I can only 
say that this emgouement (she means Lady Cork’s passion for ex- 
hibiting lions), indulged perhaps a little too much at my expense, 
has been followed up by nearly twenty years of unswerving kindness 
and hospitality.” 

Though Lady Cork may have known practically nothing of Ire- 
land, as she never seems to have lived there, she was a thorough 
Irishwoman in kindness of heart. Moore, who was a special favour- 
ite of hers, tells a good story about her. At a party at Bowood, 
when the conversation turned on her oddities, he says : 

“T mentioned her assailing me one morning with a pitch-plaster 
at a rehearsal we had of a reading of Comus, when I had alleged 
cold as my excuse for not taking a share in it ; her proceeding to un- 
button my waistcoat for the purpose of putting on the plaster, and 
my flying from her, and taking refuge in the Bacchanals, she 
following with the plaster in her hand.” 

Lord Lansdowne had his experience to relate, how he called upon 
Lady Cork one morning and found her whole establishment in a 
state of bustle and important discussions. 

“Come in !” she cried, “ Lord Lansdowne, come in ; I am so 
glad you arrived at this moment—only think, the grey parrot has just 
laid an egg!” 

Lady Cork was devoted to birds of all sorts and conditions. 
She once invited all the birds of her acquaintance to a party, in 
order that she might decide which of all the parrots and parroquets 
was the cleverest. The winning bird was to be presented with a 
little gold collarette, and a medal was attached to it. Lord 
Conyngham sent a wonderful bird which talked beautifully, but 
Lady Clementina Davies, who relates the story, says that her parrot 
was even more remarkable, for it had the talent, not only of talking, 
but of talking sense, and it carried away the prize. 

In a forgotten volume of sketches by Lady Morgan, called A 
Book without a Name,” there is one entitled “Memoirs of the 
Macaw of a Lady of Quality, dictated by Himself.” This Macaw 
was Lady Cork’s, and one passage from its autobiography may be 
interesting : 
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“T had been more than two years an inmate in the family of the 
Countess, and had seen more of the world, political and fashionable, 
than any or all the macaws that ever existed. . . . I was no longer 
a lion, I was one of the set, and waddled in and out of my lady’s 
library and drawing-room with dowager-duchesses and dowager-wits 
as if I belonged by birthright to the order. A church dignitary 
wished to make my acquaintance. My lady was delighted, and cards 
were sent out for a grey dinner-party, consisting, as she said, of 
some of the noblest pillars of social order. When these grave and 
illustrious personages were assembled before dinner I forthwith 
struck up the Gloria in Excelsis, which I followed by the Confession 
of Faith. A general exclamation of surprise burst from every lip. 
He who seemed the chief of the party descanted for some time on 
the wonderful power of Providence in producing sucha bird. When 
this orator took me on his arm, and the Countess called out, ‘ Oh, 
Polly, you are not aware whose is the arm that supports you!’ I 
screamed out, ‘He is an old quack, and a regular humbug!’ His 
lordship started, and let me fall to the ground, and by this fall my 
leg was broken. After three years’ incarceration, I crept up to the 
back-hall, and was accidentally seen by Lady Augusta, who said to 
my lady, ‘So you have got a macaw! By-the-bye, had you nota 
parrot or a monkey or something, that made a great sensation some 
years back, and used to talk?’ 

“ € Probably,’ said my lady drily, ‘but I am taking great pains to 
teach this macaw of to talk !’” 

As Lady Cork got on in years her eyesight began to fail, and 
she often made use of her visitors to write her letters, which she 
dictated to them. Lady Morgan tells an amusing story of how she 
was victimised in this way. The point of it is, that the same request 
was skilfully adapted to meet the special tastes of the two ladies of 
fashion to which the letters were addressed. Lady Morgan tells her 
tale in her own reckless, happy-go-lucky style : 

‘One morning, Lady Cork said, in her peculiar way, when I asked 
her how she was, ‘ Why, child, of course, I am well, but I want you 
to write me two notes, I am longing to get rid of my page.’ 

“*What? Get rid of your pet ?’ 

*** Don’t talk, child, but do as I ask you.’ 

“So I took up my pen, and wrote under her dictation : 


“* My dear Duchess,—This will be presented to you by my little 
page, whom you admired so much the other night. He is about to 
leave me. Only fancy, he finds my house not good enough for him, 
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and that he can’t get to church twice on Sundays. I certainly am 
not quite as good a Christian as your Grace, but as to the Sundays, 
it is not true. I think your situation would just suit him, if you are 


inclined to take him. 
‘* ¢ Ever yours, 


“6M, Cork AND OQ.’ 


*** Now,’ she said, ‘just fold that up, and put on the address, for 
fear of mistakes. And now begin another note to your friend, Lady 
Caroline Lamb, who, ’tis said, broke her page’s head with a tea-pot 
the other day.’ 

“¢ A Tory calumny,’ said I; ‘Lady Caroline was at Brocket the 
very day the adventure was said to have taken place at Whitehall.’ 

***] don’t care whether ’tis true or not,’ said Lady Cork ; ‘all pages 
are the better for having their heads broken sometimes. Now 
write, please :’ 


“* Dear Lady Caroline,—Will you come to me to-morrow for 
my Blue party? I send this by that pretty little page whom you 
admired so, but who, though full of talent and grace, is a little imp, 
whom perhaps you may reform, but I cannot. [This was the 
page described in the former letter as a little saint.] He is very like 
that boy you used to take into your opera-box with you, and who 
was so famous for dressing salad. I would not advise you to 
take him, if I did not think he would suit you. Ask anyone you 
like to my Blue svirée, particularly Mr. Moore. 

“¢ Yours in all affection, 
“EC £0, 


“* Now, my dear,’ added Lady Cork, ‘put that up, and good- 
morning to you !’” 

Mrs. Opie relates how she went to an assembly at Lady Cork’s 
in June 1814, at which Bliicher, the Prussian general, then one of 
the lions of London society, was expected. The company, which 
included Lord Limerick, Lord and Lady Carysfort, James Smith of 
the “‘ Rejected Addresses,” and Monk Lewis, waited and waited, but 
no Bliicher appeared. To keep up Lady Cork’s spirits, Lady 
Caroline proposed acting a proverb, but it ended in acting a French 
word, orage. She, Lady Cork, and Miss White went out of the room 
and came back digging with poker and tongs. They dug for or 
(gold), they acted a passion for rage, and then they acted a storm for 
the whole word, orage. Still, the old general did not come, and 
Lady Caroline disappeared, but presently Mrs. Wellesley Pole and 
her daughter arrived, bringing with them a beautiful Prince—Prince 
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Leopold of Saxe-Coburg (afterwards married to the Princess 
Charlotte), but saying that she feared Bliicher would not come. 
“*However,” continues Mrs. Opie, “we now heard a distant, then a 
near hurrah, the hurrahs increased, and we all jumped up saying, 
‘There’s Bliicher at last!’ The door opened, the servant calling 
out, ‘General Bliicher!’ on which in strutted Lady Caroline Lamb 
in a cocked hat and great coat.” 

Lady Cork was fond of showering expensive presents on those 
she liked. Mrs. Opie says, “Lady Cork has given me a most 
beautiful trimming for the bottom of a dress, which I am to wear on 
the 4th. It is really handsome, a wreath of white satin flowers 
worked upon net.” 

When Mrs. Opie joined the Quakers, Lady Cork wrote a most 
lively and characteristic letter to her, which is given in Mrs. Opie’s 
memoirs. Part of it is as follows : 


“T must be glad if you are happy, but I must confess that I have 
too much self not to feel it a tug at my heart the no-chance I have 
of enjoying your society. Will your primitive cap never dine with 
me? Am I never to see you again? Pray, pray, do not put on the 
bonnet ! So come to me and be my love, in a dove-coloured garb 
and a simple head-dress. Teach us your pure morals... . Your 
friend of the Lower House [Wilberforce] will agree with me that good 
people mixing with the world are of infinitely more use than when 
they confine themselves to one set. I could fill a paper with fun, 
but the cold water of your last makes me end my letter. God 
bless you. Adieu ! 

“Yours ever, saint or sinner, 
**M. CorK AND ORRERY. 


** What, do you give up Holkham, your singing and music, and do 
you really see harm in singing? Now F. sings all day, and thinks it 
her duty.” 


At one time, Lady Cork took up with a very curious lion, a poet 
named Thomas Hogg, whom it was said she picked up in a ditch. 
In one sense, she certainly did, for he was a hedger and ditcher. 
He is described as “a poor, half-starved man,” whom she fed and 
clothed, and introduced to her drawing-room. A bed was made up 
for him in Lady Cork’s stables, and she presented him with a blanket. 
She sent him about with one of her own footmen, and Mrs. Opie 
and her friends were considerably startled when “this man in a 
slop” made his appearance one day, fully prepared to read out his 
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long heroic poem on the subject of Hope. His slop—probably a 
smock-frock—was a very handsome one of unbleached linen, worked 
round the neck and wrists. He seemed to have “a guid conceit ” 
of himself, and began an altercation with Mr. Perry of the Morning 
Chronicle, who was one of Mrs. Opie’s visitors, and there was some 
fear that it might end in blows. When this poet left London, he 
took with him Lady Cork’s presents, the blanket and the blouse. 

Lady Cork was a woman of society to the end of her days; she 
either gave a dinner-party, a rout, or went out every night of her 
life. She wrote, or rather had written for her—as she became nearly 
blind—a charming little note to John Wilson Croker, asking him to 
dine with her on her ninetieth birthday. His only idea was to 
convict her of an error as to her age. 

“‘T found,” he said, “by the register of St. James’s parish, that 
she had under-stated her age by one year!” 

She was very temperate in all things, and never drank anything 
but barley-water. 

She lived till May 30, 1840, having finished her ninety-third year. 
What a wonderful succession of wits, philosophers, beauties, poets, 
dramatists, novelists, had passed through her sa/ons! In London 
society she certainly filled up a gap: at that time, stiffness and 
monotony reigned supreme—Lady Cork broke down the barriers. 
From her, all who were distinguished in any way found a welcome; 
she even received the Countess Guiccioli, and made a lioness of her 
for a season. 

Even a savage in his war paint would not have been excluded, 
and by degrees the dull decorum which had marked many of the 
London drawing-rooms became broken down. 

There was always something to see at Lady Cork’s, and her 
delightful oxhomie and joyousness gave a charm even to her Blue 
parties. She formed a link between two centuries, and London 
society owes her a debt of gratitude. 

C. J. HAMILTON. 
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LITERARY FORGERIES IN 
ENGLAND. 


N itself the term “forgery” is decidedly an unpleasant one, 
savouring as it does of the dock and the gallows ; but literary 
forgeries are of many kinds, some malignant or sordid, others merely 
humorous. The moral judgment to be passed upon them must vary 
accordingly, and a sense of this discrepancy has led to the invention 
of the word “ pseudepigraphy,” which can only be described as both 
cumbersome and colourless ; while in France deflections from the 
paths of literary rectitude are politely spoken of as supercheries.' 
Charles Lamb’s friskings in the columns of the “London 
Magazine” (such as “ Ritson versus John Scott the Quaker,” 1823, 
and “ Original Letter of James Thomson,” 1824) deceived nobody 
endowed with the slightest literary discernment. The same may be 
said of his friend James White’s “ Original Letters, &c., of Sir John 
Falstaff and his Friends ” (1796), although we have never been able 
to discover in them what Lamb, with the partiality of friendship, 
calls * much of the true Shakespearean stuff.” James Mangan, the 
Irish poet, published verses which he pretended were renderings 
from the Turkish, Persian, Arabic, and Coptic. He was wholly 
ignorant of those languages, but his wide reading in books about 
the East enabled him to give an Oriental colouring to his verse. 
He failed, however, to bewilder the critics by the very cleverness 
of his supercheries. .Of Mrs. Browning’s “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese”—surely among the loveliest in the English language—it has 
been well said that as records of her own experience they were 
“ fitly presented to the general public in an impersonal form ; only 
those who could penetrate to the truth were worthy to know it.” 
Many spurious writings, especially in the earlier ages of literature, 
have been fathered upon eminent authors, not through the art of 
a conscious forger, but through the ignorance of the early editors, 


‘ For many valuable suggestions adopted in this compilation we have been 
indebted to Mr. Edmund K, Chambers’s essay on Literary Forgeries (1891). 
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who found them in the same manuscript with works that are un- 
doubtedly genuine. Take the case of Chaucer. In our day a 
scrutiny has been instituted that may fairly be described as scientific, 
with the result that many pieces that used to pass current as Chaucer’s 
are now confidently pronounced spurious. The “Cuckow and the 
Nightingale” (accepted as genuine and modernised by Wordsworth, 
but now known to have been written by Sir Thomas Clanvowe), 
the “ Flower and the Leaf” (attributed to him by the donor of the 
Chaucer window in Westminster Abbey), the “Court of Love,” 
“ Chaucer’s Dream,” the “Complaint of the Black Knight,” and the 
“ Romaunt of the Rose” have no claim to a place among Chaucer’s 
works. Two of the “Canterbury Tales” have also been given to 
him which are certainly not from hishand. The “Tale of Gamelyn” 
is a ballad of the twelfth or thirteenth century. It has been taken 
for the “‘ Cook’s Tale” from its position in some of the manuscripts. 
The so-called “ Plowman’s Tale” is an alliterative poem in the style 
of Langland, writtén probably by the author of “Piers Plowman.” 
Spurious though these tales be, they are not on that account forgeries. 
On the other hand, if we accept the theories of Herr Simon of 
Schmalkalden, the “ Parson’s Tale,” as it has come down to us, is 
a wonderfully clever forgery. “Originally,” to cite Mr. Chambers’s 
summary of the arguments, “it was a treatise on Penitence, put in 
the mouth of an heretical Wycliffite priest. With this has been 
interwoven matter from the French ‘Somme de Vices et de 
Vertus’ of Frére Laurent, with the purpose of giving an orthodox 
tone to the whole. Herr Simon sets down the fraud to the pious 
zeal of the monks of St. Mary’s, Westminster, who owned the house 
in which Chaucer died.” 

Appropriately enough, the first historian records the first literary 
fraud. Herodotus narrates how, somewhere between B.c. 520-485, 
one Onomacritus, the interpreter and custodian of ancient oracles 
at Athens, was detected by Lasus of Hermione in the act of making 
an interpolation in an oracle of Muszus, for which he was promptly 
banished. Another ancient fraud was that perpetrated by Anaximenes 
of Lampsacus, one of the tutors of Alexander the Great and an 
eminent historian, upon his rival Theopompus of Chios. He wrote 
a work reviling the three chief States of Greece (Athens, Thebes, 
and Sparta), which he published under the name of Theopompus, 
and in which he imitated the style of the latter so skilfully that 
everyone thought it to be really his composition. The result was 
that the unfortunate historian did not dare to show his face in any 
part of the peninsula. 
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In England during the Middle Ages, the monks were the chief 
offenders against literary morality. Since they were, generally 
speaking, the sole scholars of the time, they were able to fabricate 
documents designed to dignify or enrich their communities without 
much fear of detection. When, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, the monks of Durham Priory were summoned to Rome for 
the decision of the disputes between them and Bishop de Marisco, 
they were able to produce an unbroken series of documents in 
support of their claims, purporting to date from the foundation of 
the priory in 1093 ; but latter-day criticism refuses to accept them 
as authentic. 

Valuable and often well written as many of the monkish 
chronicles are, occasionally one is found whose contents are 
plagiarised or purely fictitious. The authorship of a chronicle 
called “ Flores Historiarum ” was long ascribed to one “ Matthew, 
a monk of Westminster” ; but early in the last century it was con- 
clusively shown by Sir Frederic Madden that Matthew Westminster 
was an imaginary name given to a person who never existed—Matthew 
being borrowed from Matthew Paris, and Westminster being taken 
from the abbey to which the “Flores” belonged ; and that the 
“Flores” was partly compiled and partly composed by various 
writers at St. Albans and Westminster. 

Of the purely fictitious chronicle the “ History of Croyland 
Abbey” in Lincolnshire affords a typical example. Though it bears 
the name of Ingulf, who was abbot up to his death in r1og, it con- 
sists mainly of charters of donation connected by a slender thread 
of narrative compiled from Ordericus Vitalis, Florence of Worcester, 
and other authentic chroniclers. The motive of the forgery appears 
to have been the desire to defend the property of the abbey against 
the claims of the Spalding people. It is probable, as Mr. H. T. 
Riley shows, that the forgery of the charters began about 1393, and 
that the book itself was compiled in 1413-15 (or more than three 
centuries after the death of Ingulf). It was probably the work of 
the prior Richard, then engaged (the abbot being blind) in a lawsuit 
with the people of Spalding and Multon on behalf of the abbey. 

Undoubtedly the most audacious medizval forgers were the monks 
of Glastonbury, who, with a daring one cannot sufficiently admire, 
ascribed the “ Liber Gradalis ” (circa 1150) to Christ Himself ! 

The publication of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s “ Historia Regum 
Britanniz ” marks an epoch in the literary history of Europe. 
There followed in less than half a century after the completion of 
Geoffrey’s chronicle (1147) the romances, partly based upon it, of 
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the Grail, Perceval, Lancelot, Tristan, and the Round Table ; and 
Geoffrey’s stories of Merlin and King Arthur were naturalised in 
Germany and Italy, as well as in France and England. The nature 
of Geoffrey’s work is somewhat uncertain ; it is hard to say whether 
he is or is not to be credited with a literary fraud. There can be 
little doubt that he compiled it (with various embellishments of his 
own derived from Welsh traditions) from the eighth- or ninth-century 
“ Historia Britonum” ascribed to Nennius, still extant ; though he 
professed to have translated it from a lost book of “‘ British” (de. 
either Breton or Welsh) legends, which Walter Calenius, Archdeacon 
of Oxford, had brought over from Brittany. Various attempts have 
been made to identify this book; but it is very probable that it 
never existed at all. 

Another fraud—for which we can never feel sufficiently grateful 
—belongs to this period: the so-called “ Voiage and Travaile of 
Sir Iohn Maundeville,” composed soon after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and written originally in French. In English 
the earliest dated edition is that of Wynkyn de Worde, 1499. 
In his prologue the author of this delightful book styles himself 
Jehan de Mandeville, or John Maundevylle, Knight, born and bred 
in England, of the town of St. Aubin or St. Albans ; and he declares 
that he crossed the sea on Michaelmas Day, 1322, and had passed 
in his travels by Turkey (¢.e. Asia Minor), Great and Little Armenia, 
Tartary, Persia, Syria, Arabia, Upper and Lower Egypt, Libya, a 
great part of Ethiopia, Chaldza, Amazonia, and Lesser, Greater, 
and Middle India. He adds that he wrote especially for those 
who wished to visit Jerusalem, whither he had himself often ridden 
in good company. In the epilogue Mandeville says that he had 
since “searched” many a land, been in many a good company, and 
witnessed many a noble feat, although he had himself performed 
none, and that, being now forced by rheumatic gout to seek repose 
at Liége, he had written his reminiscences, as a solace for his 
“wretched ease,” in 1357, the thirty-fifth year since he set out. 
* Although,” says Mr. G. F. Warner, in one of his exhaustive studies 
on Mandeville, “it is more a guide-book for pilgrims than strictly 
a record of the author’s own travel, he plainly implies throughout 
that he wrote from actual experience.” Despite these personal 
references, almost the whole of his book is undeniably taken from 
earlier writers, among whom William of Boldensele, a German 
knight, and ex-Dominican Jacques de Vitry, Friar Odoric of Por- 
denone, and Hetoum the Armenian are the chief. It is also largely 
indebted to that vast storehouse of medieval knowledge, the 
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“Speculum” of Vincent de Beauvais and the kindred “ Teséro” of 
Brunetto Latini. There is no reason to suppose that the writer 
ever left the shores of Europe. 

Mandeville has been identified with a certain physician at 
Liége called Jean de Bourgogne, or John with the Beard, who 
died in that city November 17, 1372. This man, being forced to 
leave England for the murder of an earl, bound himself to travel 
over three parts of the world, and came to Liége in 1343. On his 
deathbed he made the chronicler, Jean d’Outremeuse, his confidant, 
and claimed not only to be Sir John Mandeville, but Earl of Mont- 
fort in England. Such a title was certainly never borne by the 
Mandeville family, and the probability is that it was a fiction. 

There was, however, as Mr. Warner points out, a John de 
Burgoyne who was in Edward II.’s reign chamberlain to John, 
Baron de Mowbray, and took part with his master in the rising 
against the two Despensers, the king’s favourites, in 1321, being 
pardoned by Parliament the same year. But in May 1322 his 
pardon was revoked, so that he had urgent reasons for quitting 
England. Burgoyne, as the foe of the Despensers, was a partisan 
of a real John de Mandeville, who, implicated in 1312 in the death 
of Piers Gaveston, was pardoned in 1313. His name might easily 
have been adopted by Burgoyne, the exile of 1322. ‘In any case,” 
to again cite Mr. Warner, “the presumption is that the Liége 
physician’s true name was de Bourgogne, and that he wrote the 
‘Travels’ under the pseudonym of Mandeville.” It is highly 
probable that Jean d’Outremeuse himself had a hand in the fraud, 
especially when we find that he used some of Mandeville’s material 
over again in his “‘ Myreur des Histors,” or ‘ General Chronicle.” 

There is now little to record before the seventeenth century. 
But mention should be made of the “Casket Letters,” those amatory 
compositions in verse and prose said to have been written by Mary 
Queen of Scots to Bothwell, and produced by Moray, in a “silver 
box o’ergilt with gold,” as one of the counts in the indictment against 
his sister and sovereign. In recent years we have heard much of 
these letters, but, thanks to the researches of Professor Hume Brown, 
the problem, if essentially insoluble, does not stand where it did ten 
years ago. It has been suggested that they were “ written originally 
to Darnley and then interpolated.” On the other hand, they have 
been set down as a “black forgery of Morton and his minion 
Buchanan, who served Mary for a while, and then aspersed her in 
the infamous ‘Detectio.’” Professor Brown rightly considers the 
question of their genuineness as one mainly of biographical interest. 
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If they had never existed, the fact “would not appreciably have 
affected the course of Scottish history. The majority of Mary’s 
subjects were convinced of Mary’s connivance at Darnley’s murder, 
and, supported by public opinion, the insurgent lords were enabled 
to make themselves masters of the country. . . . Whether Mary 
wrote the ‘Casket Letters,’ therefore, can hardly be considered a 
historical question. But, further, the Casket documents held but a 
subordinate place in the evidence that goes to prove she was privy 
to the crime of the Kirk of Field.” The judgment of foreign Courts, 
moreover, was formed independently of these letters, and before 
their discovery the friendly Du Croc, who knew the Queen and the 
circumstances well, was compelled to report to the French Court 
that “the unhappy facts are too well proved.” In this connection it 
may be remarked that there is but a shade of difference between the 
views of Mary’s culpable foreknowledge of the murder held by the 
two chief historians of Mary’s reign, Mignet and Philippson ; but, 
while Mignet maintained the genuineness of the letters, Philippson 
has denounced them as demonstrable forgeries. Professor Brown 
thinks that in the circumstances no conclusion can be reached with 
regard to their genuineness, either in whole or in part. But the 
trend of critical investigation in Germany, and recently in this 
country, seems in favour of the theory that there is in them a 
ground-work of Mary’s genuine writing ; that some were addressed 
to Bothwell; that perhaps the “originals” may even have been 
autographs, but that they were as much factitious as the late Mr. 
Waterton’s celebrated fancy stuffed birds and monsters, every part of 
which was genuine fur and feather, and yet no whole among which 
had ever existed alive in the animal kingdom. 

The well-known letter from Queen Elizabeth to Martin Heton, 
Bishop of Ely, beginning “Proud prelate,” and ending “I will un- 
frock you,” made its first appearance in the “‘ Annual Register ” for 
1761 (where the prelate’s name is misspelt ‘‘ Heaton ”), and purported 
to be “taken from the Register of Ely.” Heton, it seems, had 
accepted the bishopric in 1598-9, as successor to Richard Cox who 
had died eighteen years previously, on condition of alienating to the 
Queen and her heirs the richest of the few manors still left to 
the see, and the letter was written as a peremptory reminder of the 
agreement. The late Bishop of London, in his lecture on “The 
Church under Elizabeth” (1896), denounced the letter as an 
“audacious forgery of the middle of the eighteenth century.” Dr. 
Creighton had, however, accepted the letter as genuine when writing 
his “Age of Elizabeth” twenty years before, but he assumed the 
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letter to be addressed to Heton’s predecessor, Richard Cox, and 
“o refer to that prelate’s reluctance, in 1576, to abandon to Sir 
Christopher Hatton the gardens of Ely House. He also cited the 
letter as an illustration of the scant courtesy shown to her bishops 
by Elizabeth. But in the lecture referred to, where the letter 
(rightly or wrongly) is regarded as an “amusing hoax,” “of ab- 
solutely no authority whatever,” Elizabeth is stated to have “ always 
treated her bishops with the greatest respect, recognised their 
authority, and wished them to exercise that authority, as vested in 
their office.” Such a statement is difficult of acceptance. From 
motives of gain, Elizabeth neglected to fill up the see for eighteen 
years, and then only made the appointment when she had found in 
Heton a “compliant instrument for her avarice.” Unfortunately, 
the registers of both bishops have long disappeared ; nor is there 
any mention of the letter in the carefully compiled calendar of 
documents still extant at Ely. William Cole, too, omits all mention 
of it in his history of the diocese and other manuscript collections. 
With the illustrious name of Shakespeare are associated many of 
the more notorious literary forgeries. Even in his lifetime publishers 
were not above availing themselves of his reputation to “imp out 
that of meaner men”; while for more than forty years after his 
death we constantly find plays ascribed to him which he cannot 
possibly have written. In the eighteenth century William Henry 
Ireland, and in the last John Payne Collier, will rank chief among 
those who have injured him most by their deceptions. It was in 
February 1795 that Samuel Ireland, a small author and engraver, 
invited the chief literary men of the day to inspect an exhibition of 
Shakespeare relics at his house in Norfolk Street. The exhibits 
included such varied items as a letter from the poet to Anne 
Hathaway, enclosing a lock of his hair, a letter from Queen 
Elizabeth, a profession of faith, a catalogue of Shakespeare’s library, 
and a deed appointing Heminge and Condell trustees of his literary 
property. The account given of such valuable treasure-trove was 
that it had been obtained by Ireland’s son, William Henry, then a 
youth of nineteen, from a rich gentleman who desired that his name 
was not to be revealed beyond the initials “‘M. H.” The exhibition 
deceived nearly everybody, including James Boswell, who kissed the 
supposed relics on his knees. Encouraged by his success, young 
Ireland presented his father in March with a new blank-verse play, 
“Vortigern and Rowena,” in what he represented to be Shakespeare’s 
autograph, and he subsequently produced a tragedy entitled 
“Henry II.,” which though transcribed in his own handwriting, he 
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avowed had been copied from an original in Shakespeare’s hand- 
writing. In the summer he concocted a series of deeds to prove 
that an ancestor of the same names as himself had saved Shakespeare 
from drowning, and had been rewarded by the dramatist with all the 
manuscripts which had just been brought to light. Much public 
excitement was aroused. Sheridan came forward and offered to 
produce “ Vortigern and Rowena” at Drury Lane. This he did on 
April 2nd, 1796, though Kemble, who was already growing suspicious, 
had suggested the previous day as the most appropriate. The poverty 
of the diction soon began to provoke mirth. When, in act v., sc. 2, 
Kemble had to pronounce the line “ And when this solemn mockery is 
o’er,” peals of laughter rang through the house, and the piece was con- 
clusively damned. Soon after this exposure young Ireland suddenly 
left home and before the end of the year published an “ Authentic 
Account ” of the deception, in which he asserted that he himself had 
written both papers and plays, “inspired thereto by his father’s 
enthusiasm for everything connected with Shakespeare.” Some 
years afterwards he repeated his version of the facts at greater detail 
in a volume of “Confessions.” Despite the son’s confession, {the 
father persisted for a time in regarding the documents as genuine, 
even to the extent of trying to get “ Henry II.” acted. But he was 
never reconciled to his son, and on his death-bed he assured his 
physician “that he was totally ignorant of the deceit, and was equally 
a believer in the authenticity of the manuscripts as those who were 
the most credulous.” To the last W. H. Ireland regarded his 
achievement with pride; indeed, he was always ready to sell 
imitations in his feigned handwriting of the famous forged papers. 
The story of the Irelands forms the subject of James Payn’s 
entertaining novel, “ The Talk of the Town.” 

Another Shakespeare forger deserving mention is George Steevens, 
whose name will occur again in connection with deceptions of 
another kind. Steevens was a bitter rival of Edmund Malone, as 
indeed he was of everybody engaged in similar pursuits, and in an 
edition of Shakespeare which he issued in 1793 often recklessly 
altered the text in order to convict the cautious Malone of ineptitude, 
No wonder Gifford dubbed him “the Puck of commentators.” 

To his curious passion for literary forgery John Payne Collier 
sacrificed an honourable fame won by genuine services to letters. 
Few have done more to rescue the writings of less famous 
authors of Shakespeare’s age from oblivion, while his services to the 
Society of. Antiquaries and the Camden, Percy, and Shakespeare 
Societies were conspicuous. But the full extent of the fabrications 
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to which he gave currency has never been ascertained. Curiously 
enough, at the beginning of his career he was reprimanded and 
imprisoned by the House of Commons for misreporting a speech of 
Joseph Hume to the prejudice of Canning. He then turned to 
literature, and became librarian to the Duke of Devonshire. It is 
impossible to give a list of all the forgeries by which his “ History 
of English Dramatic Poetry,” his ‘ Memoirs of Alleyn,” his editions 
of Henslowe’s “ Diary,” and “ Alleyn Papers,” and several minor 
works are disfigured. He seems to have freely falsified documents 
in Bridgewater House, in Dulwich College Library, even in the 
State Paper Office and the British Museum. His masterpiece in 
this way was the famous “ Perkins Folio.” Already in 1842-4 he had 
issued an edition of Shakespeare which included certain manuscript 
corrections, “ probably as old as the reign of Charles I.,” in a copy 
of the first folio of 1623 at Bridgewater House. These emendations 
were afterwards shown to be spurious. In 1852 Collier announced his 
possession of a copy of the second folio Shakespeare of 1632, annotated 
throughout in a hand of “about the middle of the seventeenth 
century.” This was the volume since known as the “Perkins 
Folio,” ‘Tho. Perkins his Booke” being inscribed on the outer 
cover. It is unnecessary to go minutely into the controversy which 
raged around the “ Perkins Folio” and the volume of lectures by 
Coleridge on Shakespeare and Milton, published by Collier in 1856 
from notes alleged to have been taken at the time when they were 
given. The lectures are open to suspicion: the textual corrections 
in the folio were proved to be forgeries. In 1859 the book was 
deposited in the British Museum for examination by experts. It 
then became apparent that, besides the ink-writing of the so-called 
“old corrector,” there existed traces of pencil-marks in a modern. 
hand. The test of the microscope proved further that in many 
cases the pencil-marks underlay the ink-writing, which could not 
therefore be of any antiquity. Evidence was still lacking to show 
whether Collier was himself the forger or merely a dupe. It was 
supplied after his death. Among his papers was found a transcript 
of one of the interpolated Dulwich manuscripts, Alleyn’s “ Diary,” 
in which the interpolations had been neatly filled in in Collier’s own 
hand. More remarkable still was a so-called seventeenth-century 
manuscript of ballads, highly interesting in relation to Shakespeare 
and Marlowe, extracts from which had been published by Collier. 
As had been suspected, it proved to be an ingenious fraud. Collier’s 
faculty of verse—especially imitations of early ballads—was well 
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Round John Hampden’s last days quite a number of legends 
have gathered. In the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1815 (p. 395) 
will be found a contribution by an anonymous correspondent which 
professes to be a detailed narrative of Hampden’s dying moments 
and dying words, said to have been drawn up at the time bya 
certain Edward Clough ; it is entitled “ A True and Faithfull Narra- 
tive of the Death of Mr. Hambden.” This, though accepted as 
genuine by Hampden’s biographers was shown by Mr. C. H. Firth, 
in the “ Academy” for November 2 and 9, 1889, to be an “im- 
pudent forgery,” largely based on hints derived from Clarendon’s 
“History of the Rebellion,” and containing, like the “Squire 
Papers” (to be hereafter mentioned), many words and expressions 
not in use in the seventeenth century. The last words attributed to 
Hampden (“O Lord, save my country ”) are “ probably copied from 
the somewhat similar utterance ascribed to the younger Pitt.” But 
the forgery became popular, was received into the text-books, and 
goes on to be quoted even at the present time. 

To the seventeenth century belongs the famous forgery of the 
“ Eikon Basilike,” which like the “Casket Letters ” is memorable for 
its association with one of the great tragedies of history. It was put 
forth as the genuine work of Charles I. The examination of the 
printer, Richard Royston, before the Council of State, shows that it 
was originally intended to issue it under the title of “ Suspiria Regalia,” 
or “The King’s Plea,” during the King’s trial, in the hope of 
influencing public opinion in his favour. It must have been care- 
fully designed to this end. The body of the book consists of a 
retrospect, apparently by the King’s own hand, of the events since 
the calling of his last Parliament. It deals in a spirit half of vindi- 
cation, half of apology, with the more dubious parts of his policy, 
such as the sacrifice of Strafford. Inserted at intervals are appro- 
priate prayers and religious musings, while other prayers, together with 
a somewhat pathetic letter to his son, written in the presence of 
imminent death, form a sort of appendix. The printer was not 
ready in time, and the book did not appear until February 9, 1649, 
ten days after the execution of Charles. Viewed apart from the 
circumstances of its production, the literary value of the book is 
small ; it is composed in a style of second-rate rhetoric, but it was 
received with favour by the Royalists. Forty-seven editions appeared 
in the course of 1649, and the efforts of the Government to suppress 
it were ineffectual. On the Republican side, it was not long before 
doubts of the royal authorship were plainly hinted, and in August a 
pamphlet called the “ Eikon Alethine” boldly suggested that it was 
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written by a prelate. This contains a curious frontispiece in which 
the King is shown writing at a table, while a divine dictates to him 
from behind a curtain. These accusations were promptly answered 
in “The Princely Pelican.” As the best way of neutralising the 
effect of the “‘ Eikon,” Milton had undertaken to write a counter- 
blast. This, the “ Eikonoclastes,” appeared on October 6. It was 
Milton’s primary object to refute the theory of the King’s character 
and actions put forward in the “ Eikon Basilike”; therefore he 
hardly touches upon the question of its authenticity, except in stray 
phrases aimed at the “secret coadjutor” and “ household rhetori- 
cian,” and in a doubt whether the style was Charles’s. The most 
famous passage in the pamphlet is that in which Milton points out 
that one of the appended prayers is a plagiarism from Sidney, 
“stolen word for word from the mouth of a heathen woman praying 
to a heathen god; and that in no serious book, but in the vain 
amatorious poem of Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia.’” The point is 
noteworthy, because the prayer of Pamela is not found in every 
edition of the “ Eikon,” and certain Royalists asserted that it was 
interpolated by Milton himself. 

The secret of the real authorship of the “ Eikon Basilike” is 
revealed by the correspondence of a certain Dr. John Gauden, “a 
churchman,” says Mark Pattison, with one of his keen touches, 
“ whom his friends might call liberal, and his enemies time-serving.” 
Gauden had been rewarded by the Parliament for an attack on the 
policy of Laud ; he had afterwards adopted the Royalist cause, and 
during the Commonwealth had again turned his coat and signed the 
Covenant, thus retaining all his benefices. The claims of such a 
record upon the Court party could not be great, but upon the 
Restoration in 1660 Gauden received the bishopric of Exeter. 
With this he was not content, and in the course of the next year 
he began to write to the Lord Chancellor (Clarendon) and the 
Secretary of State (Nicholas), dwelling upon his services to the late 
King, and demanding further recompense. His early letters are 
filled with hints of some extraordinary “service and merit,” and with 
veiled threats to apply personally to Charles II. Presently he 
becomes more explicit. On January 21, 1661, he definitely claims 
to have written the “ Eikon” ; “ this book and figure was wholly and 
only my invention, making, and designe.” He asserts further that it 
was conveyed to the King in the Isle of Wight by the Duke of 
Somerset and Dr. Duppa, Bishop of Winchester ; that Charles II. 
knew of the fact through the Duke of York ; and that Dr. Morley, 
Bishop of Worcester, had imparted the “arcanum” to Clarendon 
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himself. In his reply Clarendon practically admitted the truth of 
Gauden’s assertion, and in May 1662 Gauden was translated to the 
see of Worcester. He had hoped, however, for the wealthy bishopric 
of Winchester, and it is said that vexation at having missed the aim 
of his ambition brought on a violent attack of illness, to which he 
succumbed in the following September. There can be no doubt that 
Gauden’s story is the true one. The evidence in support of the 
royal authorship is mainly hearsay evidence, and was first produced 
some forty years after the Restoration. 

Like the Gnostic heretics of old, the Protestant sectaries of the 
seventeenth century cannot be acquitted of attempting to prop up 
their doctrines by forgery. The London printers were ready 
enough to accommodate them. Texts were omitted altogether, or 
sufficiently perverted to bear the desired interpretation. The most 
famous instance is afforded by the “Pearl Bible,” printed by John 
Field in 1653. In the authorised version, Acts vi. 3 runs as 
follows : ‘“ Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you seven men 
of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may 
appoint over this business.” In the “ Pearl Bible” “ ye” takes the 
place of “we.” This may of course be a mere misprint—there were 
6,000 errata in one Bible of the day—but there is also a story that 
Field received £1,500 from the Independents to make the change, in 
order that the text might appear to sanction the appointment of 
ministers by the congregation. 

The success of the first part of “‘ Hudibras” led to the concoction 
of a spurious “second ” part, which ran through three editions in the 
same year. After Butler’s death a rumour that a large quantity of 
his unpublished manuscript was in existence encouraged the pro- 
duction of three volumes of so-called “ Posthumous Works in prose 
and verse” ; they are, however, all forgeries, with the exception of 
three pieces. 

The bibliography of Rochester’s poems is difficult, owing to the 
numerous verses fathered on him in contemporary miscellanies, in 
which appears all his obscenity without his sprightliness. 

The popularity of some of Tom D’Urfey’s songs—such as “ The 
Kind Lady ”—caused them to be Scoticised and assigned to 
Scottish song-writers, among others to Francis Semple of Beltrees. 
Similarly, Sir Charles Sedley’s lyric “ Ah ! Chloris, that I now could 
sit”—first published as early as 1668 in his comedy of “The 
Mulberry Garden ”—has been stated to have been composed by 
Lord President Forbes in 1710. These and other vagaries of 
Scottish editors have been denounced in his own unique style by the 
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Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, our greatest living authority on ballad 
literature (prefaces to “ Roxburghe Ballads,” vols. iv. and vi.). 

Edward Cocker, “the famous writing-master,” whose name has 
become proverbial, is associated in popular memory with a work in 
the production of which there is every probability that he had 
nothing to do. Between 1657 and 1675, when he died, he published 
many books on penmanship and the rules of arithmetic. In 1678, 
three years after his death, John Hawkins issued the famous 
“Cocker’s Arithmetick,” and stated that it was printed from Cocker’s 
own manuscript ; but Professor De Morgan pronounced the work 
to be a forgery by Hawkins (see also article “‘ Who was Cocker ?” 
in the “ Bibliographer” for July 1884, vol. vi. p. 25). The book 
became so popular that in 1685 Hawkins published what he styled 
“‘Cocker’s Decimal Arithmetick,” probably another fraudulent 
treatise. There are some quaint glimpses of Cocker’s personality in 
Pepys’s “ Diary.” 

The supposed letters of Louise de Kéroualle, Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, to the hapless Duke of Monmouth, in the British Museum, 
are regarded by her brilliant biographer, M. Henri Forneron, as 
forgeries, The fair Breton, who directed the policy of Charles II. 
for sO many years, spelt, it has been truly but ungallantly said, 
like a serving wench who has taken to gallantry and, apt to write 
love letters, is not mistress of her pen. The “big, sprawling hand- 
writing of the woman is as full of significance as her spelling ; it is. 
that of a child who has hardly got beyond writing m’s and »’s in 
large copy-book characters; this is to some extent a sign of an 
inactive mind and a poor heart.” Wealth and luxury were the grand 
objects_of her life, and she certainly attained them. 

The prevalence of literary frauds is a characteristic trait of the 
eighteenth century. An eminent French critic maintains that 
“many of the fictions of Defoe were intended to be read as 
veracious narratives and in various indirect ways to aid the cause of 
Nonconformity, of which their author was so prominent a champion. 
Such would be the ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier,’ and that curious ‘ True 
Relation of the Appearance of Mrs. Veal,’ which served to puff the 
sale of Drelincourt’s dreary ‘Consolations against Death.’ The 
vraisemblance of Defoe’s fiction is great, and, whatever his intent, 
it was certainly taken in many cases for fact. Thus a learned 
physician quotes medical details in a grave book, taken from the 
‘Journal of the Plague Year.’ Defoe was less: fortunate in his 
‘Shortest Way with the Dissenters,’ which, though conceived in a 
spirit of the bitterest satire, was taken in earnest and highly extolled 
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by several churchmen. When the truth leaked out, it brought him 
to the pillory.” 

Since Defoe, and largely through his influence, the fictitious 
memoir has become a recognised literary type. At this period, and 
for long afterwards, fictitious autobiography, put forth for political 
motives, abounded. “Captain Robert Parker,” to cite one example, 
may have actually existed, and therefore merits a niche in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” but it is at least suspicious that 
his “ Memoirs of the Most Remarkable Military Transactions from 
1683 to 1718,” which is mainly an attack upon the Duke of 
Ormonde, while Marlborough is the hero of the book, should have 
been published by his “ son” immediately after Ormonde’s death. 

To cite another instance. In the able article on the famous 
military commander, Charles Mordaunt, third Earl of Peterborough, 
in the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” it is pointed out that 
almost all the notices of him are compiled from “ The Memoirs of 
Captain George Carleton,” a fictitious work probably by Swift, in 
which the parts relating to Lord Peterborough were probably supplied 

‘by the Earl himself. 

“ One side of the Nonconformist movement,” it has been well 
said, “is represented by Defoe ; another, the hostility to the Jesuits, 
by the quaint impostor George Psalmanazar.” His real name and 
country are not revealed, but he was probably a native of the South 
of France. The name by which he is alone known he fashioned for 
himself from Shalmaneser, an Assyrian prince mentioned in the 
second book of Kings (xvii. 3). In his youth he led a vagabond 
life, passing himself off first as a persecuted Irish Catholic, then as 
a Japanese. After a time he enlisted at Cologne in a regiment 
belonging to the Duke of Mecklenburg, which was in the pay of the 
Dutch, and consisted mainly of Lutherans. He now first called 
himself Psalmanazar, lived on raw flesh, roots, and herbs, in accord- 
ance with what he represented to be the customs of his native 
land, and invented a language which he pretended was his native 
tongue. At Sluys the imposture was detected by a rascally Scotch 
army chaplain named William Innes, who suggested to the youth 
a mode of developing it which might profit them both. The first 
step was for Innes to publicly baptize Psalmanazar as a Protestant. 
Thereupon Innes described the ceremony in a letter to Henry 
Compton, bishop of London. To render the story of Psalmanazar’s 
early life more plausible, Innes declared that the convert was a 
native, not of Japan, but of the neighbouring island of Formosa, of 
which he safely assumed that very few Englishmen had heard. 
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Jesuits, Innes said, had abducted him from his native island, and 
had carried him to Avignon, in the South of France. There the 
young man had withstood all persuasions to become a Roman 
Catholic, and the Jesuits, angered by his obstinacy, threatened him 
with the tortures of the Inquisition. In order to escape persecution 
he fled to Germany, where he suffered the direst poverty. The 
bishop accepted the story without question, and bade Innes bring 
his convert to London. 

In London, which he reached at the end of 1703, Psalmanazar 
at once attracted popular interest. He presented Dr. Compton with 
a translation of the Church of England catechism into his fabricated 
language, which he now called “Formosan.” The bishops and 
clergy regarded him with compassion, and promoted a fund for his 
maintenance and education at Oxford ; he was furthermore “ invited 
to every great-table in the kingdom.” He held spellbound large 
assemblies of ladies and gentlemen at the University by vivid accounts 
of the human sacrifices which formed part (he said) of the Formosans’ 
religious ritual. He thought it no sin, he assured his hearers, to eat 
human flesh, but owned it was a little unmannerly. To further im- 
prove his position, Psalmanazar, at Innes’s instigation, prepared a 
detailed account of what he alleged to be his early life and experi- 
ences. It was issued before the end of 1704, with a dedication to 
Bishop Compton, as “ An Historical and Geographical Description 
of Formosa.” He took every opportunity of abusing the Jesuits, a 
policy which commended the book to English churchmen. The 
following is given as a specimen of the language of Formosa: 
** Gistaye, O Israel, Jerh vie oi Korian sai Pagot, dan bayneye sen 
tuen badi tuen Egypto, kay tuen kaa tuen slapat,” ze. “ Hear, 
O Israel, I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, and out of the house of bondage.” 

But when, in 1707, Psalmanazar’s mentor, Innes, was rewarded 
for his zeal in converting and teaching him by his appointment as 
chaplain-general to the English forces in Portugal, Psalmanazar felt 
incompetent to sustain the imposture unaided. His credit was 
shaken, his patrons gradually deserted him, and after 1708 he was 
the butt of much ridicule. He thereupon retired into obscurity, 
and sought to live by various occupations. A serious illness in 1728, 
during which he read Law’s “Serious Call” and Nelson’s “ Methods 
of Devotions,” led him to renounce his past life and errors, and to 
begin “a faithful narrative ” of his deceit, which was to be published 
after his death. Thenceforth Psalmanazar gained a laborious liveli- 
hood as a hack-writer, and the sanctity of his demeanour was held 
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to be convincing proof of the thoroughness of his repentance. His 
fame for piety reached the ears of Dr. Johnson, who “sought after” 
him, and “ used to go and sit with him at an ale-house” in the city, 
Johnson never contradicted him. He would, he said, “as soon have 
thought of contradicting a bishop.” 

Swift’s “lie children” are fairly numerous. It has been con- 
jectured that he was the real author of a volume published in 1725 
as the “ Miscellaneous Works” of Dr. William Wagstaffe, a learned 
physician of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The pieces which make 
up the volume had appeared separately, and include much able 
political writing from a High Church and Tory point of view. 
Among the most deceptive and least known of the Dean’s many 
inventions must be reckoned “ The Life and Character of Harvey, 
the Famous Conjurer. of Dublin,” issued in 1727. To our own 
knowledge a grave historical student has been heard to express dis- 
appointment at finding Harvey’s achievements unrecorded in that 
mine of research the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” but he 
supposed that difficulty was found in procuring exact dates. It is 
to be feared that our friend’s sense of humour is ill-developed. 
“ Credite, posteri,” is certainly the motto chosen by the anonymous 
biographer, but sceptical people may suggest that Harvey is as 
imaginary a person as Peter Wilkins, “a Cornishman,” or Philip 
Quarll the Hermit. 

The next offence against literary morality to be recorded was the 
outcome of a desperate attempt to gain fame and fortune by a 
needy Scotch pedagogue named William Lauder. Early in 1747 
Lauder startled the learned world by publishing articles in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine,” in which he showed that Milton’s “ Para- 
dise Lost” was largely constructed of paraphrases of a Latin poem 
entitled ‘‘ Sarcotis,” by Jacobus Masenius (1654). By long quota- 
tions from Grotius’s “Adamus Exsul” and Andrew Ramsay’s 
“*Poemata Sacra” (1633) he went far to prove, if his quotations 
merited reliance, that Milton was a very liberal and a very literal 
borrower. In August he issued proposals for printing by subscription 
Grotius’s poem, “ with an English version and notes, and the lines 
imitated from ‘it by Milton subjoined.” Edmund Cave, who con- 
sented to receive subscriptions, probably introduced Lauder to 
Dr. Johnson, who wrote the prospectus of the undertaking. But 
Lauder suspended his labours on this publication in order to com- 
plete an expanded version of his essays in the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” which appeared at the close of 1749. With Dr. Johnson’s 
consent, the little essay that formed the prospectus of Lauder’s 
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promised edition of “ Adamus Exsul” was employed as the preface, 
and Johnson also appended a postscript appealing to the benevolent 
public for “the relief of Mrs, Elizabeth Foster,” Milton’s grand- 
daughter. In this curious volume, “ An Essay on Milton’s Use and 
Imitation of the Moderns in his ‘ Paradise Lost,’” Lauder quotes 
from eighteen poets, chiefly modern writers of Latin verse, and pre- 
tends to prove Milton’s extensive debt to all of them. Public ex- 
citement was aroused, and, in order to take full advantage of it, 
Lauder announced proposals for printing the little-known works 
whence his quotations were drawn. But suspicion was soon ex- 
pressed as to the accuracy of Lauder’s quotations. Richard 
Richardson, who from the first had contested Lauder’s conclusions 
in the columns of the “Gentleman’s Magazine,” now showed in a 
letter sent to the same periodical that the crucial passages which 
Lauder placed to the credit of the poets Masenius and Staphorstius 
were absent from all accessible editions of their works, and had been 
interpolated by Lauder from William Hog’s Latin verse rendering of 
“ Paradise Lost.” The fraud was also exposed by the Rev. John 
Bowle, the learned editor of “Don Quixote”; and in fuller detail 
by Dr. John Douglas, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury. Dr. Johnson, 
who had been deceived “ partly by thinking the man too frantic to 
be fraudulent,” obtained from Lauder a confession of his guilt, and 
Lauder readily consented to sign an abject apology which Johnson 
dictated to him. He, however, added (unknown to Johnson) a 
postscript impudently denying any criminal intent, and treating his 
performance as a practical joke aimed at the blind worshippers of 
Milton. But his reputation was now irretrievably lost, and he 
emigrated to Barbados, where he died in poverty in 1771. Lauder’s 
forgeries, although their motive was palpable enough, have been 
strangely attributed by some writers to the “hatred of a Jacobite and 
Tory for the genius of the Puritan Milton.” 

Contemporary with Lauder was Charles, or as he occasionally 
called himself, Charles Julius, Bertram, who has been justly desig- 
nated the “ cleverest and most successful literary impostor of modern 
times.” He was born in London in 1723, the son of a silk dyer, 
who subsequently migrated to Copenhagen. Here young Bertram 
became English teacher in the school for naval cadets. Being 
ambitious of literary distinction, he resolved to achieve it by means 
of a forgery, and selected credulous Dr. Stukeley as his medium for 
introducing it to the learned world. In June 1747 he intimated to 
Stukeley that he knew of a manuscript work on Roman antiquities, 
by a monk named Richard of Westminster, “ which included a 
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copy of an ancient itinerary of Britain, in many points correcting 
and supplementing the itinerary of Antoninus.” In subsequent 
letters he favoured Stukeley with what purported to be copies of 
successive portions of the work, with a facsimile of a few lines of the 
manuscript, the writing of which was pronounced by the English 
palezographers to be “over four hundred years old.” Meanwhile 
Stukeley had discovered that Richard of Cirencester, a chronicler of 
the fourteenth century, was a monk of St. Peter’s, Westminster, in 
1355, and Bertram found no difficulty in accepting him as the 
author of the spurious treatise, which was henceforth known as 
“ Ricardus Corinensis de Situ Britanniz.” When in 1756 Stukeley 
read before the Society of Antiquaries a paper containing an analysis 
of the “newly discovered work” by “Richard of Cirencester,” it 
was hailed by that learned body as an invaluable source of informa- 
tion on the Roman geography of Britain, and Bertram was elected 
F.S.A. by acclamation. Stukeley’s paper was printed in 1757, 
accompanied by a copy of Richard’s map. During the same year 
Bertram published at Copenhagen the full text of his forgery, with 
an elaborate commentary and map, ina small volume which included 
the chronicles of Gildas and Nennius; it was entitled “ Britanni 
carum Gentium Historie Antique Scriptores Tres.” It was 
suspicious, to say the least, that the map given in this volume 
differed very considerably from that in Stukeley’s paper. Stukeley, 
however, unhesitatingly adopted Bertram’s map in his account of 
Richard’s work, published in his “ Itinerarium Curiosum” in 1776. 
“The ingenuity and learning displayed in the forgery,” writes 
Bertram’s latest biographer, “are really extraordinary, and fully 
account for the unparalleled success which the imposture obtained.” 
The injury which the forgery has inflicted on the study of the Roman 
geography of Britain can scarcely be overestimated. Two instances 
out of many may be cited. To Bertram’s forgery are to be attributed 
the errors with which the map of Britain in Dr. William Smith’s 
“ Classical Atlas” abounds ; while on the ordnance maps are to be 
found many of Bertram’s imaginary names of Roman stations. 
When the fact became known that a careful search at Copen- 
hagen to find some trace of the original manuscript had proved 
fruitless, a suspicion arose that the work might possibly prove to be 
of recent fabrication. It was not, however, until about the middle 
of the last century that any serious doubts were entertained as to 
its genuineness. The publication of a series of articles in the 
“Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1866 and 1867, by the late Bernard 
Bolingbroke Woodward, librarian at Windsor Castle, finally settled 
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the question. Despite Mr. Woodward’s masterly exposure of the 
fraud, a translation of the work was published in 1872 by Dr. J. A. 
Giles—“ with no expression of doubt as to its genuineness ”—as one 
of the “Six English Chronicles” in Bohn’s “ Antiquarian Library.” 
Ill-informed students of British antiquities are still misled by 
Bertram’s forgery, although it is now rejected by all competent 
scholars. 

Bertram did not long survive his triumphs, for he died at Copen- 
hagen in 1765, at the early age of forty-two. 

Despite the fact that most of his books were compiled in the 
depressing atmosphere of debtors’ prisons, William Rufus Chetwood, 
bookseller, prompter, dramatist, and hack author, could occasionally 
gull his readers with much cheerfulness. One instance of his waggish- 
ness may be given. In his account of Thomas Middleton, the 
dramatist, in a “Select Collection of Old Plays” (Dublin, 1750), he 
tells us that Middleton “lived to a very great age... . We may 
judge of his longevity by his works ; since his first play was acted 
in 1601 and his last in 1665. . . . That he was much esteem’d by 
his brother poets we may judge by four lines of Sir William Lower 
upon his comedy call’d ‘A Michaelmas Term, 1663.’” The four 
lines given by Chetwood are : 


Tom Middleton his numerous issue brings, 
And his last muse delights us when she sings ; 
His halting age a pleasure doth impart, 

And his white locks show Master of his Art. 


As a matter of fact “ Michaelmas Term” was printed in 1607, and 
there is no edition of 1663; while Middleton himself died in 1627 
at the by no means patriarchal age of fiftyseven. The ingenious 
lines ascribed to Sir William Lower (who died in 1662) are of 
course a forgery.! 

The youthful Burke’s “Vindication of Natural Society” was 
called forth by the publication of Bolingbroke’s works in 1754, and 
is a satirical imitation both of his philosophy and his style, so skil- 
fully executed that even such a capable critic as Warburton believed 
the satire to be a genuine work. 

One proof of the extraordinary popularity enjoyed by Laurence 
Sterne in his day lies in the many spurious works published under 
his name, and in the many barefaced imitations of his writings that 
appeared before or immediately after his death. From the list 


? We owe this and other instances of the literary supercherte to the kindness 
of Mr. A. H. Bullen. 
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compiled by the scholarly assiduity of Mr. Sidney Lee we find that 
the fraudulent “third volume” of “ Tristram Shandy” (1760), by 
the impudent hack-writer John Carr, was followed by Samuel 
Paterson’s “Another Traveller” (1767-9). John Hall-Stevenson, 
supposed to be one of his most intimate friends, issued a disreputable 
“continuation” of the “Sentimental Journey” in 1769. These 
heralded a very long series of contemptible imitations of Sterne’s 
travels. “La Quinzaine Angloise 4 Paris, ouvrage posthume du 
Doctor Stearne” (1776) was in reality an original work in French by 
James Rutledge. Probably the most shameless of the deliberate 
forgeries undertaken by literary hacks was that entitled “The 
Posthumous Works of a Late Celebrated Genius, deceased, A. M.” 
(1770), which consisted of a work in two parts called “ The Koran.” 
It was by Richard Griffith, and there was some clever parodying of 
the style of thought and language of “Tristram Shandy.” Reprints 
were frequent, and it was actually included in the first collective 
edition of Sterne’s works (1779) ; it was even translated into French. 
Needless to say the love affairs of the distinguished writer afforded 
a fruitful source of inspiration. In 1779 William Combe fathered 
on Sterne a fictitious collection of “ Letters between Yorick and 
Eliza.” “Letters from Eliza to Yorick” (1775) and “ Original 
Letters of the Late Rev. Laurence Sterne” (1788) came from 
similar manufactories of fraud, and showed varying degrees of adroit- 
ness in the art of literary forgery. 

Towards the wane of the eighteenth century there “became 
visible the beginnings of a new epoch of poetry—the dawn of the 
romantic movement.” Among those in whom this new spirit first 
found expression must be set for ever the names of Thomas 
Chatterton and of James Macpherson. 

Chatterton (to quote the eloquent words of Mr. Chambers) “is 
the greatest of all forgers, not because of his success, for after all 
he deceived nobody except Dean Milles and a few stupid provincial 
pedants ; all the real critics of his day, Gray and Mason, Warton 
and Tyrwhitt, were against him.. As a man he is interesting for the 
tragic close that throws a glamour over the whole of his short life ; 
as a poet for the undeniable touch of genius, crude and immature 
enough, which yet bears the ‘promise and potency’ of a new song 
unknown to his contemporaries. He is one of the greatest of those 
‘inheritors of unfulfilled renown’ who star the pages of our literature, 
and later poets have never been slow to hail him as a pioneer.” 
Shelley celebrated him in “ Adonais” ; Coleridge dedicated to his 
memory his most impassioned ‘* Monody ” ; Keats inscribed to him 
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lovingly his maiden poem “ Endymion” and a tender sonnet ; while 
Southey, Wordsworth, Byron, Moore, Scott, Campbell have all 
written in praise of his genius ; and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, besides 
inditing in his honour a noble sonnet, spoke of him as “the 
absolutely miraculous Chatterton,” and declared him to be “as 
great as any English poet whatever.” It is hardly needful to recount 
the familiar story of the Rowley poems. They were the “work of 
extreme youth, and it seems scarcely conceivable that they were ever 
credited out of Bristol. The genesis of the Rowley dialect has been 
conclusively traced in the inaccurate dictionaries of the day. The 
manuscripts, too, which still exist, will not bear a hour’s examina- 
tion.” 

Macpherson stands to Gaelic poetry in somewhat the same 
relation that Chatterton does to that of Middle English. But 
probably the extent of Macpherson’s forgeries has been greatly 
exaggerated ; it is clear that the general charge of forgery, in the 
form in which it was made by Dr. Johnson in his “Journey,” is 
unjustifiable. It was in 1760 that Macpherson published his first 
translations from the Gaelic, and in 1762 and 1763 he followed 
these up with the twin epics of “ Fingal” and “Temora.” These 
were the result of a tour through the West Highlands, taken with 
two other Badenoch men, in search of poetic material. They are 
poems written, according to the translator, by the last of the Fienne, 
Ossian, or Oisin, the son of Finn, and preserved by tradition. Since 
Macpherson wrote, the labours of Celtic scholars have proved the 
existence in Scotland and Ireland alike of a mass of literature of the 
Ossianic type, some of which has lingered in the memory of the 
peasantry until quite recent times, while other specimens are pre- 
served in the commonplace book of James Macgregor, Dean of 
Lismore, who died in 1551, and abundantly illustrate the relations 
between Western Scotland and Ireland from an early date. But 
Johnson, in his arraignment of Macpherson, denied, as the result of 
local investigation, the existence of any originals. It is, however, 
unlikely, from the character of Macpherson’s other writings, that he 
could be the sole author of the poems, or that he could have written 
so much original poetry in so short a time. On the other hand, the 
epics cannot have been found by Macpherson in their present form ; 
he undoubtedly “arranged” what he found, and inserted passages 
of his own, and in the process he occasionally combined legends 
of two different epochs. Still, it is a pity that Macpherson’s papers 
should have disappeared so mysteriously, especially his journal, 
which, according to Sir David Brewster, who married one of his 
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daughters, contained important information as to the composition 
of the Ossianic poems, and was known to be in existence so recently 
as 1868. 

Macpherson’s “ Ossian ” exerted much influence on the romantic 
movement in Europe. Goethe acknowledged its sway in his Sturm 
und Drang period, and introduced from “ Fingal” the song of 
Selma into his Werther’s “Leiden”; Schiller admired Ossian’s 
“great nature ” ; Coleridge wrote in 1793 two poems in imitation of 
“ Ossian”; while in Byron’s “ Hours of Idleness” (1807) appeared 
another imitation, with a note appended, in which, while admitting 
the discovery of ‘‘the imposture,” Byron declared “the merit of the 
work” to remain undisputed, despite its “turgid and bombastic 
diction.” The Ossianic poems in the Abbé Cesarotti’s Italian 
translation were the favourite reading of Napoleon I. 

George Steevens’s Shakespearean antics have already been men- 
tioned. Some of his miscellaneous diversions show him to have 
been a past master in the art of mystifying and, it may be added, 
tormenting contemporary men of letters. To the ‘“ Theatrical 
Mirror” he contributed a forged letter purporting to be a descrip- 
tion by George Peele of a meeting at the Globe with Shakespeare 
and others. This was unsuspectingly transferred to Birkenhout’s 
* Biographia Literaria,” and has led later investigators into needless 
perplexity. His pretended description of the deadly upas tree of 
Java, in the “London Magazine,” on the authority of a fictitious 
Dutch traveller, was conceived in a like vein of saturnine humour. 
Another jest of a more elaborate kind was devised to “play off” a 
trivial score against Richard Gough, an able but somewhat irritable 
antiquary. Steevens, having procured a block of marble, and having 
engraved upon it by means of aquafortis some Anglo-Saxon letters, 
placed it in the window of a shop in Southwark, and caused it to be 
represented to the Society of Antiquaries that it had been dug up in 
Kennington Lane, and was the tombstone of Hardicanute. A 
drawing of the stone was made and published in good faith in 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine” (1790, i. 217). Another prominent 
antiquary, Samuel Pegge, falling into the trap, read a paper on the 
insc.iption before the Society of Antiquaries, but the deception was 
discovered before the disquisition was printed in the transactions of 
that learned body. Steevens finally committed the stone to the 
custody of Sir Joseph Banks (the only man with whom, it is said, 
he never quarrelled), and it was regularly exhibited at his assemblies 
in Soho Square. 

Steevens, it should be mentioned, was for a time a believer in 
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the so-called Rowley poems ; but as soon as he had detected that 
they were forgeries he attacked the champions of Chatterton’s 
honesty with unrelaxing fury. 

With the exception of such as have been already mentioned, the 
last century was productive of but few forgeries—few, at least, that 
have been as yet discovered. 

The publication of Bishop Percy’s “ Reliques” was answerable 
for numerous imitations of the ancient ballad, notably by John 
Pinkerton, who, in his volume of “Select Scotish Ballads” (1783), 
inserted many from his own pen, and was severely castigated on that 
account by Joseph Ritson, that terror to literary ill-doers. Pinkerton 
frankly confessed the spuriousness of the ballads, affirming at the 
same time that he had never directly asserted their antiquity, but 
had purposely expressed himself with ambiguity. It is perhaps 
worth noting that, while himself a literary forger, Pinkerton avowed 
his belief in the authenticity of the Shakespeare papers forged by 
W. H. Ireland. 

Another Scot of finer gifts, Allan Cunningham, readily supplied 
R. H. Cromek with “old songs” of his own manufacture, to be sub- 
sequently published as “‘ Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song.” 
It may be mentioned, in passing, that Allan’s son, Peter Cunningham, 
otherwise an able antiquary, deliberately falsified (as has been recently 
discovered) entries in State papers in order to suit his theories 
concerning the “Story of Nell Gwyn.” He certainly doctored the 
“ Accounts of the Revels at Court” (which he edited for the old 
Shakespeare Society) in regard to early performances of Shakespeare’s 
plays. These have been exposed in various places, but we are not 
aware that anybody has done for Peter Cunningham what Mr. G. F. 
Warner did (in the “ Dictionary of National Biography ”) for Payne 
Collier. Though his manipulating of the “ Revels’ Accounts” was 
his most serious offence, we fancy that he was constantly tampering 
with. any documents that came under his hands. There is a 
tradition that at one time he lived next door to Payne Collier, and 
that the pair used to make up their forgeries together. 

Another apt ballad-maker was Robert Surtees of Mainsforth; 
indeed, he may be said to have been imbued with the very “ spicit of 
romaunt lore.” In his “ History of Durham,” which for a county 
history is really quite readable, the fragments of poetry interwoven 
with the notes, and the poems generally entitled “the superstition of 
the North,” are of his own invention. Then he inaugurated his 
acquaintance with Sir Walter Scott by imposing upon him an 
“old ballad” of his own composition called the “ Death of Feather- 
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stonehaugh,” and descriptive of the feud between the Ridleys 
and Featherstones. Scott published it as genuine in the notes to 
“Marmion” (edition 1808), and was not made aware of the imposture 
until after Surtees’s death. Surtees had artfully contrived to give 
his manuscript an air of antiquity by leaving lacunze to be filled up 
by conjectures of his own. 

During the last century a number of letters purporting to be by 
Byron, Shelley, and other great writers have been forged. The 
volume of Shelley letters printed in 1852, with a preface by Robert 
Browning, are mostly fabrications by a person claiming to be a 
natural son of Byron. Among other minor forgeries of this period 
may be mentioned one devised by the late James Crossley of 
Manchester. Having been forestalled in his intention of bringing 
out a complete edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s works by Simon 
Wilkin, he rendered the latter valuable help. But one of the pieces 
which he sent as being copied from a manuscript in the British 
Museum—the clever “Fragment on Mummies,” which Wilkin 
printed in good faith—was undoubtedly written by Crossley himself. 

But the supreme artist of the nineteenth century was undoubtedly 
William Squire, of Norwich, the creator of the famous “ Thirty-five 
Unpublished Letters of Oliver Cromwell” and Auditor Squire’s 
journal, known collectively as the “Squire Papers.” His methods 
were of the simplest, yet he succeeded in hoaxing—Thomas "Carlyle. 
He was born at Norwich in 1809, the eldest of the twelve children 
of a merchant who had the misfortune to fail in business. In early 
manhood young Squire was not remarkable for anything save a 
fondness for playing practical jokes and a partiality for the society 
of shady sporting characters. In 1840 he married a widow with 
some property, upon which he lived, and thenceforth employed his 
very considerable leisure in antiquarian studies of an elementary 
kind. He began to correspond with Carlyle in January 1847, when 
he intimated that he had in his possession thirty-five letters of Crom- 
well addressed to an ancestor, one Samuel Squire, a subaltern in the 
famed regiment of Ironsides, who belonged to “the Stilton Troop,” 
and had served with Cromwell “from the first mount” of that 
indomitable corps as cornet, and then as “auditor”; and also a 
journal kept by this Auditor Squire from about 1642 until the latter 
end of 1645. These documents, if genuine, would have proved 
invaluable for the light they threw on the early and obscure part of 
Cromwell’s military career. Later in the year Squire sent Carlyle 
copies of the letters, together with some scraps of information from 
the journal. Carlyle eagerly accepted the papers as genuine, 
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especially as the facts they contained—displaying Oliver as a most 
truculent hero—fitted in with his views ; but he begged for a sight 
of the originals. By return of post Squire informed him that he had 
judged it best to destroy the journal, “which went to 200 folio 
pages,” along with the letters contained in it, lest, forsooth, its publica- 
tion might shock the susceptibilities of his kindred at Peterborough. 
Their neighbours, too, descendants of Cromwell’s men, were, he 
declared, ashamed of their sturdy sires ; they had, in fact, a positive 
dread of being connected with the great Protector. One would 
have thought that this ridiculous story might have awakened Carlyle 
to the fact that he was being grossly deceived. On the contrary, he 
published the letters and extracts from the journal in “ Fraser’s 
Magazine” for December 1847, as documents “of indubitable 
authenticity,” and added them as an appendix to the second volume 
of the third (1850) and subsequent editions of Cromwell’s “ Letters 
and Speeches.” 

Elated by his success, Squire visited Carlyle in January 1849, and 
again in the following April, and on both occasions fooled his host 
to the top of his bent. His demeanour was variable, sometimes 
excitable, sometimes obtuse, as became a man whose skull at the 
age of seven had been broken “into 37 pieces.” The papers, 
he informed Carlyle, were found by him when a boy in an ancient 
window chest, where lay an old buff coat and a very big brass pistol. 
He professed to have never heard of Rushworth, Whitelocke, 
Sprigge, or other compilers of Civil War history. Carlyle, after 
giving him an old folio copy of Whitelocke’s “ Memorials,” which 
he carried about “ joyfully under his arm,” took him to the London 
Library to show him the other books, at the sight of which he gave 
way to much “ignorant babble and wonderment.” The whole 
correspondence on tlie subject was published in the “English 
Historical Review” for April 1886, and very curious reading it is, 
especially Carlyle’s brilliant and most Carlylean picture of perplexed, 
honest Mr. Squire. 

But although published with Carlyle’s “explicit testimony to 
their authenticity,” the letters and extracts were regarded with sus- 
picion at the time, and it was even hinted that they were forgeries, 
and that Carlyle had been made the victim of a “glaring and palp- 
able hoax.” Soon after his death the question was reopened, more 
particularly in the columns of the “ Academy” for 1885. Eminent 
scholars, with the late Professor Samuel R. Gardiner at their head, 
considered the “Squire Papers” to be either clumsy forgeries or 
genuine documents so much tampered with as to be wholly un- 
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available for historical purposes. But it was reserved for Mr. Walter 
Rye to finally demolish this mischievous myth, which had so long 
annoyed Civil War students. In a series of masterly papers con- 
tributed to the “English Historical Review” for 1886 and 1887, 
Mr. Rye proved that William Squire had been party to previous 
hoaxes, and was author of several minor forgeries ; and that, so far 
from being an “entirely ignorant,” “ inarticulate” man, and unable 
to concoct these letters and journal, he had, prior to their issue, 
been for twenty years a constant contributor to the Norwich 
Museum and a compiler of catalogues of some of its antiquities, and 
for ten years specially interested in Cromwell and the Civil War, 
and had been thanked in 1839 in the printed report of the Norwich 
Museum (of which he was afterwards a committeeman) for the time 
he had expended and the skill he had displayed. Moreover, he had 
been for years a subscriber to the local library, which contained a 
very good collection of Civil War literature, including Whitelocke, 
Rushworth, and Sprigge, of which he had “ never heard,” and over 
which he affected afterwards to burst into such “ignorant babble 
and wonderment” when shown them by Carlyle in the London 
Library in 1849. Mr. Rye further showed that no such person as 
“Cornet” or “ Auditor” Squire ever existed ; that the Squires of 
the period were ardent Royalists ; and that the family had not been 
at Peterborough for one hundred years. He also gave it as his 
opinion that Squire was aided in the hoax bya “very well-known 
and able local antiquary,” who possibly resented Carlyle’s perpetual 
railing against all antiquarian work, “ Dryasdust printing sources,” 
and so forth. It remains to add that, after the death of his wife in 
1851, Squire appears to have become impoverished, and ultimately 
to have emigrated to New Zealand, where he died about 1869. 

In conclusion it may be said that the literary forger is “‘ emphati- 
cally the child of his time.” He is always in touch with the main 
current of ideas; the “chief interests of the epoch to which he 
belongs are his chief interests.” But as knowledge grows, the 
ingenuity of the forger must grow too. The crudities of a Chatter- 
ton, the absurdities of an Ireland, or the impish tricks of a Steevens 
could not in our own day enjoy even a momentary success. The 
enormous advance within recent years of historical knowledge 
(derived from first sources) would render impossible the paltering of 
a Squire. It was the microscope that finally demolished Collier. 


GORDON GOODWIN. 
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TABLE TALK. 


BROWNING AND SHAKESPEARE. 


EVER surely was poet less happily inspired than was Browning 

when. in Zhe Lost Leader he claims Shakespeare as a poet 

of the people. He draws, it is true, a distinction, marked by the 

employment of different prepositions, between Shakespeare and 
Milton, Burns, Shelley, and himself. 


Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 
Burns, Shelley, were with us, they watch from their graves. 


Many other poets of mark, only less high, might be counted in the 
ranks of lovers of the people. To include Shakespeare as among the 
number is extravagance or perversity. The entire range of literature 
can scarcely furnish opportunity for a claim more preposterous. 
I suppose that if arraigned for his utterance Browning would say 
that it meant no more than that Shakespeare was by birth one of 
the people. Conceding that he was so, he was not anxious to 
remain among them. His chosen associates outside those fellow- 
craftsmen, dramatists, actors, or managers, with whom he must 
necessarily consort, were men such as the Earl of Southampton and 
the Earl of Pembroke. Mr. Sidney Lee says that “the sole bio- 
graphical inference deducible from the Sonnets is that at one time 
in his career Shakespeare disdained no weapon of flattery in an 
endeavour to monopolise the bountiful patronage of a young man 
of rank.” It must necessarily be attributed to the poet’s prompting 
that after his resumption, presumably in 1596, of life in Stratford, 
his father, though then in a state of pecuniary embarrassment, applied 
to the Heralds’ College for a coat-of-arms, This was conceded, and 
the Shakespeare arms are displayed, “ with full heraldic elaboration,” 
on the monument in Stratford church. This assumption of coat 
armour alone is sufficient to dispose of Browning's assertion, and to 
establish that if Shakespeare was at his birth in the ruck he was 
desirous to get out of it. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE WORKING CLASSES. 


HAVE been tempted to deal with this matter, since I have 
received from an unknown correspondent in America an 
opuscule on the subject. The work, which is anonymous, is issued 
by Ernest Crosby from the Mason Press, Syracuse, U.S.A., and is 
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entitled Shakespeare's Attitude towards the Working Classes. In 
this it is clearly shown, what was always beyond dispute, that Shake- 
speare’s mental attitude was in the highest degree aristocratic, or at 
least anti-democratic, and that to him the public was always what is 
now expressed in the term “ the great unwashed.” Artisans are vile, 
low, mutable, untrustworthy, unclean. When the followers of Jack 
Cade come on the stage Sir Humphrey Stafford calls them 


Rebellious hinds, the filth and scum of Kent, 
Marked for the gallows. 


When for England is substituted Athens in legendary times, we hear 
of Bully Bottom and his associates as 


A crew of patches, rude mechanicals, 
That work for bread upon Athenian stalls. 


Cleopatra speaks with loathing of the time when 


Mechanic slaves, 
With greasy aprons, rules, and hammers, shall 
Uplift us to the view ; in their thick breaths, 
Rank of gross diet, shall we be enclouded, 
And forced to drink their vapour. 


In Coriolanus, dislike and contempt for the rabble find their supreme 
utterance, and, to quote one passage only, the banished soldier 
addresses them : 

You common cry of curs, whose breath I hate 

As reek of rotten fens, whose love I prize 

As the dead carcases of unburied men 

That do corrupt the air, I banish you. 


SHAKESPEARE ARISTOCRATIC IN CONVICTION. 


HESE passages, and scores of others that might easily be 
advanced, prove that Shakespeare, even though his utterances 
be taken as dramatic, which, of course, they often were, was at heart 
an aristocrat. This is further supported by the fact, on which the 
author of the pamphlet before me insists, that almost all the charac- 
ters of ungentle birth introduced in the plays are false, disloyal, and 
treacherous. In spite of Browning’s claim, I fear it must be con- 
ceded that Shakespeare was a Court poet, and that there is some- 
thing almost servile in his adulation of royalty. He was before all 
things an artist, and he puts redeeming traits into some of his most 
despicable personages. Old Adam, in As You Like Jt, is heroic in 
his affection for his master, and stands apart, illustrating 


The constant service of the antique world 
When service sweats for duty, not for meed, 
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and a being so crapulous as Bardolph even obtains condonation for 
all offences and a place in our affections when, hearing of the death 
of Falstaff, he utters the impious but loyal aspiration, “ Would I 
were with him wheresome’er he is, either in heaven or hell!” It is, 
however, no use being indignant with Shakespeare for his views, as 
my American correspondent seems disposed to be. Scott was as 
great a worshipper of rank as Shakespeare ; while Dickens, on the 
contrary, was all on the side of the people. 


Court INFLUENCE ON THE DRAMATIST. 


FTER all, the atmosphere of a Court is scarcely that in which 
the sterner virtues can be successfully cultivated or the lessons 
of freedom learnt. Virgil and Horace at the Court of Augustus 
acquired no very robust sentiment of republicanism, and the latter 
wrote words concerning the profanum vulgus which Coriolanus would 
scarcely have repudiated. In this, as in other cases, it is fair to 
judge Shakespeare by his fellows and his successors. If he could 
not attain the ardent love of country of a Milton—in his time the 
possibility of a conflict between authority, monarchical or ecclesias- 
tical, and the people had not presented itself—Shakespeare is at 
least no abject upholder of “The right divine of kings to govern 
wrong.” In the century in which Shakespeare died we can find a 
poet such as Crowne to say: 


But make him know it is a safer thing 
To blaspheme heav’n than to depose a king. 


Subjects or kingdoms are but trifling things 
When laid together in the scale with kings. 


Dr. Johnson says concerning Dryden: “In the meanness and 
servility of hyperbolical adulation, I know not whether, since the 
days in which the Roman emperors were deified, he has been ever 
equalled except by Aphra Behn in an address to Eleanor Gwyn.” 
Dryden’s sycophancy can, however, be paralleled in many writers of 
an epoch immediately preceding that in which he wrote. Crowne, 
from whom I have already quoted, says in his Calisto, or the Chaste 
Nymph (1675), which was played at Court by the Lady Mary and 
the Lady Anne, afterwards Queens of England, by the Duke of 
Monmouth and other aristocrats, 


Of what delight 
Is sovereign power: “tis that determines right. 
Nothing is truly good but what is great. 
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In his prologue addressed to King Charles, Crowne, who is happily 
named, says, with astounding impiety : 

You, Sir, such blessings to the world dispense 

We scarce perceive the use of Providence. 


Here, surely, a climax of blasphemy is reached ! 

Crowne, it may interest my correspondent to know, was a Nova 
Scotian by birth, and is said by Dennis to have been the son of an 
Independent minister. 


A CRITICISM ON SYLVANUS URBAN. 


HAT I wrote concerning linotype operators in a previous 
number has been fortunate enough to attract the attention 
of a gentleman on ‘“‘Sketch” whom it has roused to indignant, if 
inarticulate, utterance. The gentleman in question tells me that 
Iam “talking through my hat,” whatever that may mean. So far 
as he contradicts my assertions, he is wrong ; my statements rest 
on much personal experience, and on the authority, among others, 
of the manager of a leading London daily newspaper. The fact 
that some of the writer’s personal friends, who are linotype operators, 
are “people of culture and education” does not prevent others 
undignified with like intimacies from being the contrary, and even 
when I learn that “some of them earn more than their sub-editors,” 
stupendous as that fact is, it does not impress me so much as it 
ought, since I am unhappy enough to know some sub-editors who 
would be the better for a little elementary education. It is doubtless 
true that my own knowledge must be limited, since I find my critic 
is possessor of a vocabulary which, in spite of its picturesqueness, 
is to me totally void of significance. Personally, I do not talk 
“through my hat” except when I go to church, and what I then 
say is mostly inaudible. “To be serious, however”—I am again 
quoting—it is against the appearance in a periodical making pretence 
to be scholarly or literary of such supposed persiflage as that in 
which my critic indulges that I am most concerned to protest. 
There are, no doubt, linotype operators and linotype operators, just 
as there are sub-editors and sub-editors, and—may I add ?—critics 
and critics. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 








